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THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
1846-1862 


EDITED BY ELEANOR DAMON PACE 


[The writer of the diary that follows was, at the time it was 
written, a captain of volunteers with Taylor’s army in Mexico, but 
he is best known to Texans as Colonel William P. Rogers of 
Houston, Texas. 

Although his father, Timothy Rogers, was at the time living 
in Alabama, William Rogers was born in Georgia, December 27, 
1819, while his parents were there on a visit. Not long after- 
wards, the family moved to Mississippi and settled on a large 
plantation near Aberdeen, and it was there that his youth was 
spent. 

Timothy Rogers, having one son who was a lawyer, decided 
that the second one, William, should be a physician, sending him, 
accordingly, to a medical college much against his own inclination. 
The office that was opened for William’s practice in Pontotoc was 
occupied only until he was twenty-one, when he sold out and 
began to study law. ‘This caused a breach with his father which 
was not healed for many years. 

He married Martha Halbert, of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, January 
15, 1840. 

When the war with Mexico broke out, William Rogers was a 
young lawyer of twenty-six, rapidly gaining prominence at the 
bar in Aberdeen. As soon as the call for volunteers came, he 
raised a company from among his friends and acquaintances in 
the neighborhood and offered to go to the front. This band, known 
as Company K of the Mississippi Rifles, was placed in the regi- 
ment commanded by Colonel Jefferson Davis and Lieutenant- 
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Jolonel McClung and soon sent to the Rio Grande to become a 
part of General Taylor’s army. 

The young captain returned from the war so enamoured with 
Mexico, its scenery, climate, and financial possibilities that he ac- 
cepted a position as consul to Vera Cruz offered him by Taylor as 
soon as he became President, and would have taken his little fam- 
ily there if his wife had not positively refused to go to a foreign 
land. She consented however, to go as far as Texas; so the au- 
tumn of 1851 found them on their way. 

The family—there were four children at this time—settled 
in Washington, Texas, the seat of learning and culture at that 
time. Close by was Independence, where flourished Texas’ first 
institution of higher learning, Baylor University; and Colonel 
Rogers gave his services there free of charge, lecturing once a week 
to law students. 

Six years later the growing prominence of Houston caused him 
to move his law office to that city, where he soon became one of 
the foremost lawyers of the state. 

Realizing the importance of the political situation in 1860, he 
became a candidate for the Legislature and did his utmost at the 
sensational meeting in Austin to effect a peaceable settlement be- 
tween Governor Houston and the secessionists, for a strong per- 
sonal friendship existed between the two men in spite of their 
political differences. 

After Texas had seceded, Colonel Rogers was placed in com- 
mand of the Second Texas Regiment, which soon saw active service 
in the battle of Shiloh. At Corinth, October 3, 1862, being or- 
dered to charge in the face of a deadly fire, Colonel Rogers placed 
himself at the head of his men to encourage them and was killed 
just inside the enemy’s lines, a battle-flag, snatched from a wounded 
standard-bearer, in his hand. General Rosecrans had him buried 
with military honors; and the Daughters of the Confederacy have 
in more recent years erected a monument to his memory. 

The letters and the original manuscript of the Diary are in the 
possession of Mrs. H. G. Damon, Austin, Texas. A photostat copy 
of the Diary may be seen in the library of the University of Texas. 
—E.eanor D. Pace. |] 

Camp Independence near Vicksburg, July 3, 1846. If I should 
be killed in battle and if any one shall get my things—everything 
they will hand them over to Major Bradfield, Capt. I. N. Taylor, 
or Capt. McMannus, who are requested to convey them to my wife, 
by their friend 
Sept. 18, 1846.7 W. P. Rogers. 


*The foregoing paragraph seems to have been added to the first page 
just before the battle of Monterey. 
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Camp at Mouth of Rio Grande Sunday morning, August 16, 
1846. It is sunday morning at sunup and I am at the mouth 
of the Rio Grande I am not well and am low in spirits. I dreamed 
of home last night and of cool refreshing water. The volunteers 
of the regiment have much to endure—poor fellows some are al- 
ready dead and others must soon go no doubt. As to myself I 
will endure God willing and never give up. . . . What pleas- 
ure it would afford me to see my wife and children—my mother 
my sisters, and my brother. This is a lone and desolate sand 
beach but God is here—and he is the friend of the good—may | 
so act as to merit his goodness This is his day may I pass it 
im a proper manner and with a proper spirit. I shall endeavor 
to keep a regular Diary in the future. If I never return will my 
friends at home ever see it Am I prepared to die—The hope 
that I am is but faint May it grow brighter. Heavenly father 





I humbly invoke thy blessing. 

Friday night Aug. 21st I have been so busy and wearied with 
my labors that I can not be regular in my entries. My health is 
better than it has been for some time. I weigh now 165 lbs. I 
am tired of the confusion of camp life but I must stand it out. 
I have been very busy today distributing rifles to my company. 
We were three weeks ago armed with muskets—They have been 
replaced and we have rifles 

We will start in a few days to Comargo. It will improve our 
health but in all probability we rush to a field of blood. I trust 
that my cause is just—and if it is the will of my God that I should 
fall I hope that I shall be prepared. My relatives—what are they 
doing tonight—are they all well 

Monday morning Aug. 24th, I awoke this morning at day- 
break, and in ten minutes a letter was handed me from my sister, 
T. G. R.2 I love her very much and would be delighted to see 
her. Her letter was gloomy. I had just waked from a pleasant 
dream of my Brother. The morning is rainy. In a few days I 
will leave here for Comargo. Col. Davis and Lieut-Col A. K. 
McClung I do not think are my friends. McClung I know is a 
treacherous man but I would desire to bear no malice against 





him. 


*Theresa Rogers, later Mrs, Henderson. 
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August 31st. I am now on board the steamer Col. Cross. We 
left the mouth of the Rio Grande on Wednesday, the 26th. We 
have had a tiresome trip we had accident after accident—we are 
not yet at Reynosa but will get there tonight. Matamores we 
left on Friday. It is a town of some 4 or 5000 inhabitants. 

Sept. 18, 1846 11 o’clock at night I am now in nine miles of 
Monterey and our army will take up the line of march for it in 
the morning. Our force now here is supposed to be six or 7000. 
I have seen General Taylor and he is a rough looking man and 
I do not think he has the appearance of a great man. Our soldiers 
siezed two persons this evening supposed to [be] spies from the 
enemys camp. 

I have suffered much since I left home and the troops have also 
suffered greatly. Our first days march from Comargo was 9 
miles up the valley of the Rio Grande, to a ranch called el wardo* 
our encampment was on a beautiful lake which was at one time 
the bed of the Rio Grande. It is called Lake Rio (or the River 
Lake) At this place I was put on detached service and sent back 
to Comargo. I remained one day in Comargo and then set out 
with 4 others on mustangs for my regiment. On the first day 
we traveled to Mier, 21 miles. There we found 3 or 4 sick sol- 
diers and one other man, an American, in the house of an Italian 
named Don Domingo, from [whom] we met with a hospitable 
reception. His house was the scene of a bloody battle between 
the Texians and the Mexicans in 1842. It was his house into 
which the Texians fought their way and from which they did 
most of their fighting. His door bore evidence of the fight. Mier 
is a handsome town, situated on a small mountain river called 
Alamo. It is principally built of stone, and the walls of the 
houses are 2 or 3 feet thick. We slept that night in an open yard 
and left next morning early. The next day we rode 30 miles and 
camped on the bank of a creek. The ground was muddy and the 
night rainy. The next morning we rose early and traveled 6 
miles to Seralio where we joined our troops. Seralio is a hand- 
some town built of stone and did contain about 2 or 3000 inhab- 
itants but most of them have left now. 

The next morning we took up the line of march to Monterey 
and encamped that night 12 miles from Seralio on the banks of 


*This was probably El Nordo. 








, 
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one of the prettiest streams I ever saw. The mountains all the 
time in the distance, Oh beautiful! How beautiful! The next 
day we left and marched 14 miles to miserable camping ground. 
We left early again in the morning and marched 18 miles to a 
small town called Maria. It is on the St. Juan river. There we 
overtook the main army and marched from there here today a 
distance of 18 miles It is supposed that we will have a battle 
tomorrow or next day, will I come through unscathed and alive— 
God grant I pray. Am I prepared to die—I fear not, and yet 
[ hope I am. 

Oct. 3rd. I have been very sick before the battle and more so 
since. The principle battle occurred on the 21st of Sept. It was 
indeed dreadful—we lost a great many men and our chief officers 
are much to blame. We took two forts and fought nearly all 
day—my fear passed off in a few minutes, indeed I do not know 
that at any time it amounted to more than an apprehension of 
death. On the 23rd we marched to the forts again under a gall- 
ing fire of cannon. I lost my shoes and marched through a chap- 
parel barefoot. My feet are literally torn to pieces. That night 
[ obtained permission to go to camp and rode to camp, which was 
a great favor for I was in great pain both from my feet and from 
a fever. The next morning though unable to go I had intended 
to go to the forts but the news reached us that the Mexicans were 
flying and Col. Brogan told Col P Downing and myself that he did 
not think there would be another gun fired. At this I lay down 
but in 3 hours I heard the firing commence. It was kept up in 
a desultory manner for a day. our troops were then called off. 
The next day the 24th the enemy sent in a flag of truce. Taylor 
appointed referees and after a days sitting they formed an armis- 
tice for 60 days, the Mexicans agreeing to move out in 7 days 
with their small arms and pieces of cannon. 

This armistice and its terms I look upon as great a piece of 
folly as could have been enacted, if we have to fight again and all 
seem to think we will. If we do Gen. Taylor and all his referees 
deserve the execretation of the whole American people for the Mexi- 
cans were in our power. 

Well I am tired of the war of the camp, its confusion its cor- 
ruption, the awful oaths and mean tricks—its filth and all and all. 

We are now at a pleasant place 4 miles from Monterey called 
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Camp Allen in honor of a Tennessee Captian that was killed on 
the 21th. I knew him, he was a clever man, on the 21 our regi- 
ment had 12 killed and 50 wounded and the 22nd 1 killed and 2 
wounded, and on the 23rd 3 killed and 1 wounded. The whole 
loss of the American army is estimated at 150 killed and 350 
wounded and the Mexicans about the same. ; 

Oct. 4th. It is the Holy Sabbath and I have endeavored to 
spend it somewhat as a Christian should. I have read 4 or 5 
chapters in the Bible but I fear I have not read them in the 
proper spirit. I have written one letter on business which prob- 
ably could have been deferred but I am so lonely that I am com- 
pelled to keep engaged. Every day or two a straggling soldier 
from our camp is killed and then the Texians kill two or three 
Mexicans to pay for it. 

Oct. 6th. On yesterday | went into Monterey and rode over 
the town. The bishop’s palace is a very ancient building with 
not one inhabitable room it is situated in the western [side], 
still above this the Mexicans had a battery but Gen. Worth sur- 
prised it by marching upon it in the morning before day. There 
are two churches that look fine on the exterior I did not go into 
them. The other churches are small. There are many houses 
that look well and are well built. 

I saw Lieut. Caspar of the Mexican army—he is the man who 
defended the Mier prisoners in 1842. When we parted from him 
he embraced several of us—He seems to be a gallant fellow. Mon- 
terey is not as large as I had supposed it was—It is a beautiful 
town or rather a beautiful situation for a town. The black fort 
on the north-western side of the town is a strong fortification— 
The interior building is an old castle of some sort and is going 
to decay. 

Oct. 7th Today I have spent chiefly in my tent, nothing has 
occurred to disturb the monotony of camp life. I have [read] 
4 or 5 chapters on the Bible and have learnt something more of 
the ancient history of the Bible than I knew before We are 
awaiting the arrival of news from our government as well as from 
the Mexican government with some impatience if we have to 
fight again we desire to do it and go home if not we do not wish 
to lead the dull inactive life that we are leading now and prob- 
ably will have to lead for the next 6 or 8 weeks. A man of any 
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refinement is disgusted hourly with the grammar of a camp and 
soldiers are much worse when they are idle, hence [ desire to 
keep moving until we are disbanded which I hope will be soon 
for I am more than tired of a soldiers life | am disgusted with it. 

One who has never commanded a company of voluntiers can 
form no idea of the unpleasantness of the life. Voluntiers I am 
satisfied will never do for an invading army—They will do well 
enough to defend their own firesides, but they can not endure the 
fatigue incident to an invading army, besides to keep them under 
proper discipline they should be under excitement. 

| ae 


‘The following letter was sent home on this date: 

Monterey, Oct. 8th 1846. 
My Dear Wife, 

Since I wrote to you two weeks ago I have written to your Brother 
on business and now I will tell you what I desire may be done. If Ma 
is willing I want my negroes to work with hers for I do not suppose 
that I will get home soon enough to make other arrangements—we are, 
however, confidently looking for news of peace from the United States, 
if peace is not declared in 6 weeks from this date we will march upon 
Saltillo 40 miles from here where we expect to have another bloody bat- 
tle, after which it is supposed that we will be quartered either there or 
here until our term of service expires for it is impossible for troops to get 
from here to the City of Mexico and if our army marches upon the city 
troops must be landed at Tampico or some other seaport. Besides we 
must have more men from the States, for our army is greatly crippled 
from sickness and from the battle of Monterey. 

In Gen. Taylor nobody has any confidence, but all have confidence in 
Gen. Worth the next in command. The regular army is no account. 
They are cowardly dogs and will not fight, the volunteers are the men 
upon whom the country has [to] rely—in the battle of Monterey the 
regulars were skulking behind chaparels all day. The Texians have all 
gone home and in losing them we have lost a main stake. They were 


all mounted men and did us infinite service on the day of the battle. 
The Mexican Lancers are afraid of them but they do not dread Gen. 
Taylors dragoons in the least. 


This is a delightful country you would be enraptured with it. In 
Monterey it is neither too hot nor too cold, and the groves of oranges, 
Lemons, Grapes, citrons, pomgranites &e, &e, would run you mad with 
delight—then the lovely mountains in the distance, all appears more 
like a fairly land than a portion of this dull earth. But then their 
cannon balls, scopets ke, very soon teach us that it is a land of realities. 

We marched 150 miles on foot here and then went right into battle. 
and on the second day I was barefoot, all combined made me very sick 
for the 6 or 8 days after the batile but [ am well now. I have one of 
the best servants in the world and if there if any delicacy to be had he 
gets it, besides he is very devoted to me. [ thought I could habituate 
myself to fatigue but do not think I can ever learn to walk far at a 
time, I am entitled to ride on the march but wanted to show my men 
that I could endure fatigue with them. 

If I never return I am anxious that Halbert should receive a military 
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Oct. 12th The 10th and 11th have passed away and I have 
not made an entry, well it was owing to indolence. Got a good 
dinner at a Mexican house and spent the [day] without profit to 
myself. I understand that Colonel Davis has finished his report 
of the battle and if it is as I have it is both partial and false. If 
he has done me injustice he must give me satisfaction. I will 
here insert a copy of my report of the battle on the 21th. 


Camp Allen Oct. 12th 1846 

Colonel Jefferson Davis 
Sir 

Having been prevented from indisposition from making a report 
of the conduct of the company I have the honor to command in 
the battle of the 21st of Sept—I beg leave to make the following 
report. I marched from camp that morning with 38 non-com- 
missioned officers and privates all of whom with one exception 
went into the engagement. The position of my company when 
the firing commenced was directly in front of the center of the 
fort, which position the company maintained until the command 
to charge had been given by Lieut. Col. McClung. for several 
minutes before this command was given I had been endeavoring 
to get my company nearer the fort than any other company, and 
had partially succeeded for it was evident that the nearer was the 
safest position. At the command above alluded to I led the main 
body of my company into the fort which we reached some 20 or 
30 paces behind Lieut. Col. McClung. In making this charge and 
previous thereto, four of my men were wounded two badly and 
the remaining two but slightly. Lieut. Wade all the above time 
occupied position with our company and gallantly encouraged 
them to charge. Lieuts. Patterson and Townsend mounted the 
fort with some four or five others immediately behind Lieut.-Col. 
McClung and some 20 or 30 paces ahead of the company. We 
halted but one moment in the fort and then pursued the flying 


education. I do not want him to enter the army but I want him to be 
ready for any emergency. But I hope to return soon and [ feel that I 
can now enjoy home for | know what it is to be deprived of it. 

You can form no idea of how anxious we all are to get home—we 
have suffered so much and we have been in one battle and are tired and 
sick of camp. 

Give my love to Ma and tell her that the son can never forget the 
mother. Could I see her now I could almost play baby again. 

Give my love to all and tell them that if [I] die upon the battle field 
that even there I will remember them with love. Two of my company 
were killed in battle and 7 wounded. You did not know any of them. 
God bless you all. 

Yours in love 
W. P. Rogers 
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enemy until we passed the sugar house in rear of the first fort 
and crossed a branch still farther on and reached a position 50 
or 75 yards bayond the creek and in the direction of the second 
fort, in which the enemy had taken shelter and from which they 
poured on us a galling fire. This position with some 15 or 20 
of my company was firmly maintained until we were ordered to 
fall back across the creek and advance to the right up the street 
which we done all the time exposed to a hot fire from the enemy, 
but returning it with equal warmth we advanced slowly all the 
time keeping up our fire some 2 or 3 hundred yards up the street 
and after occupying our position several hours we returned to the 
fort—from which under command of Major Bradford we were 
marched out one and a half miles where we joined a portion of the 
Reg. under yourself. 

I would be doing injustice were I to individualize any particular 
one of the officers or privates. All acted like men and each whose 
conduct fell under my observation at any time done his duty. 

On the morning of the 22nd I left camp with 28 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates. At night I returned by permission 
of Gen. Quitman to camp. I was not in the engagement of the 
23rd of Sept. 

[ have the honor to be 

Respt &e 
Com of Co. K 1st Reg. Missi. Col. W. P. Rogers. 


[ have taken the above copy to avoid any difficulty about it at 
a future day. Knowing that men are tricky it is well enough to 
watch them. 

Nov. 4th. Since writing the above my suspicious of the emity 
|enmity] of McClung for me have been confirmed. He is as cor- 
rupt I think as frail human nature can become. Col. Davis made 
great professions of kindness to me before he left. I am not not 
[now] asleep nor will I be, for there is much villany here. 

It is rumored in camp that Gen. Taylor has orders to march, 
and it is I suppose his armistice has produced dissatisfaction with 
the government. I am anxious to fight again or go home and I[ 
hope we will get marching orders for some place. It is near two 
months since I heard from home—my last dates being Sept. 10th. 
I am anxious to hear from my life and babies and my mother. 

All I hope will yet go well with me and that [ may yet go home 
and live in peace with those I love. TI am tired of turmoil and 
strife—at least of individual strife—there is much of it here. In 
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the strife of two great armies there is something grand but in 
individual contention there is nothing save the disgusting. 

I have heard it intimated that it may be probably become policy 
of our government to conquer not only a peace with Mexico but 
to annihilate its government. I can not now say that this would 
be morally right but there is much to induce the opinion that it 
would be promotive(?) of humanity and the cause of freedom and 
religion. It is true it will lead to a great deal of bloodshed but 
it will greatly improve the condition of the poor Mexican, besides 
it will subject one of the most delightful countries on earth to an 
intelligent people, who will cultivate and improve its soil. The 
question is then whether the good will overbalance the evil. I 
think it will. The whole country wherever I have been bears 
striking evidence of the degredation of the people. The former 
fields are not cultivated—their houses and villages are decaying. 
the people as a mass are ignorant and rude in their manners 
There is not as much wealth here as there was a few years ago, 
for in some of their towns there are some buildings that must 
have cost a great deal. Everything indeed is indicative of a grad- 
ual decline of the nation. They profess to live in a republic and 
yet their laws are more oppressive and more onerous than those 
of any civilized monarchy. Twofifths of what they make is given 
to the church and one half of the remainder to the extensive land 
proprietors of the nation. Rascality too is one of the prime char- 
istics of their public functionaries—Alcaldes and the like. 

Noy. 10th. Even yet all is impatience in camp. Rumors are 
rife, but we have learned to place no confidence in camp rumors. 
Gen. Taylor will leave it is said on the 12th for Saltillo with 
Gen. Worth’s division. No fight is expected there. Gen. Taylor 
will soon return from there and with other troops take up the 
line of march for Tampico by the way of Linares. At Victoria 
it is said that we will effect a junction with Gen. Patterson’s 
division and march in a body to Tampico. There we will have 
another fight. God has been with me in one bloody battle and [ 
humbly pray he will not desert me in the next. 

Noy. 28th. Worth’s division is at Saltillo. Gen. Taylor has 
returned from there and we are still in doubt about our future 
movements. Camp rumors and officers opinions are rife, but none 
of them are to be relied upon. [ trust, however, that we will 
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move in a few days for Potosi. There we will probably have 
another fight and there God willing I hope to win some laurels. 
[ am not afraid to die but I would much prefer to live. 

The nights here are very cold now, but the days are pleasant 
indeed most frequently too warm. A volunteer soldier from Ky. 
was killed in Monterey the night before last, supposedly by Mexi- 
cans. A few nights before two voluntiers were wounded. I do 
not blame the Mexicans for their acts for the scanctity of our 
women should be protected even from the touch of the conquerors, 
and there is but little doubt that our men were trying to trample 
upon this. It is true there is probably little virtue among their 
women, but if there is any virture it should not be violated. In 
our army there is much corruption and many of them will suffer 
for it. 

Dec. 22nd. Nearly one month has passed since my Diary has 
been opened. Since then nothing of consequence has passed to 
disturb the monotony of the life I lead save the march. Dec. the 
14th we left Camp Allen and directed our course toward Victoria, 
a town said to be near two hundred miles from Monterey. The 
14th we marched 9 miles from Monterey and encamped on the 
Rio della Ligna, a beautiful mountain stream. and the 15th we 
marched 21 miles and encamped on the Rio de Purisima. 16th 
we marched 14 miles and encamped on the River Ramor. All 
the streams here are beautiful. The two latter days I walked 
every step of the way and oh! how I suffered but I will not com- 
plain. 17th we marched 14 miles and encamped in three miles 
of Morales, a small town. Here an express overtook us reporting 
that the enemy was advancing upon Saltillo with a large force. 
18th Gen. Taylor left us with all the regulars that were with us 
for Saltillo numbering 2000 or more. 19th we took up the line 
of march again for Victoria with 9 regiments of voluntiers and 
one battery of 4 field pieces and marched 10 miles. 20th we passed 
through Linares a pretty town or 2 or 3000 inhabitants. The 
people seem more gentile than any I have hitherto seen they are 
of fairer skin and the women are pretty. The town is on a small 
river I have not learnt its name. 

I neglected to mention that on the 2nd days march we passed 
Calderettoe 2 miles from Monterey—It is a beautiful town on a 
smal] river the name of which I do not know. Today we have 
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come only ten miles. I have walked 5 days out of the 8 we have 
marched. This life is most unpleasant but I am in for it. If 
we have a fight at Victoria which is not improbable I will dis- 
tinguish myself or die. God be with me I pray, my trust is in 
God. My Father be with my loved ones at home. 

31st. This is the last day of 1846. It will soon be passed and 
gone and the year in which I have suffered so much will be with 
things beyond the fold. I suffered yes indeed I have suffered but 
much of that suffering has been produced by my own want of high 
moral virtue. Oh my God give me renewed strength and virtue in 
after life, grant that I may lead a life acceptable in thy sight. 
Who and what is man that he dare sin in the sight of God. Why 
In one moment he may be called upon to quit the 





dare presume 
scene of his trifling and appear before a just and avenging God. 

31st. We reached here (Victoria) on the 27th and are en- 
camped 2 miles south of the town on a lovely stream called Rio 
Victoria. Town and river are both called after the celebrated 
Gen. Victoria who suffered so much in defense of his country’s 
freedom. On the 22nd we took up the line of march from our 
encampment of the night previous and continued it without halt- 
ing except for the night until the 29th we passed through several 
small villages—Villa Grande—Villa Eralgio [ Hidalgo] and Santa 
Gratia—Our road lay through a lovely country. at the latter 
place I saw the most lovely grove of tropical fruits I ever saw, 
oranges—Limes—Lemons—Bananas &c &c. The place is owned 
by a frenchman—he is very wealthy. He has a little daughter 
8 or 9 years old—she is very beautiful. We marched into Victoria 
with great pompt and show—raised the flag of our country and 
saluted it in good style. 1000 mounted Mexican soldiers left here 
the day we arrived. We expected a battle but the enemy has in 
all probability fallen back to make a stand—a last one—at San 
Louis Potosi.° 











°The same march is described in the following letter: 
Victoria, Jan 2sd, 1847 


My dear Wife 

My Ist letter to you was written from Monterey since which time I 
have traveled 200 miles to this place and near all of the way on foot. 
[ am now a fine pedestrian and can walk 20 or 25 miles a day with 
great ease. I am now in fine health, better that I have been since I 
left home. This is a fine country, abounding in all the tropical fruits 
with grand mountain scenery—We traveled all the way from Monterey 
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We had several false alarms on the march. This is the capital 
Nothing has yet been heard from Gen. Taylor— 
[f so much 





of Tamaulipas 
It is probable that he has had a battle before this 
depends upon the issue—Hither more active operations or an en- 
tire cessation of hostilities—But for the latter there is little pros- 
pect—The war has not been prosecuted in such a manner as to 





bring the enemy to terms. 
January 1st, 1847. New Year is here—My resolutions for this 


in sight of the mountains, often crossing small spurs and every 10 or 
15 miles we encountered the most beautiful mountain streams that fancy 
can conceive, On the banks of these the mimosa and many other trees 
grow in all their beauty. We expected a battle here but the Mexican 
soldiers, 1000 only in number left here the day we arrived for San Luis 
Potosi. Small parties of their scouts hung around us for several days 
before we reached here causing a frequent alarm in camp, but they did 
not attack us. What will be our next move I do not know but suppose 
it will be upon San Luis Potosi where we will certainly fight, unless 
Santa Anna has already been whipped at Saltillo. If we go to San 
Luis Potosi in five months from today we will be in the City of Mexico 
itself and the Stars and Stripes of our own republic will float from her 
loftiest spires—Victoria is the capitol of the state of Tamaulipas and 
we took possession of it with a gread deal of ceremony. Two thousand 
American hearts greeted our flag of liberty as we gave it to the breeze 
from the top of the State house. One loves his country and its emblems 
in a foreign land. It is 200 miles from here to San Luis Potosi and 
about the same distance farther to the City of Mexico. It is 140 miles 
from here to Tampico and from that point or Vera Cruz I will embark 
when [ turn my face homewards. 

The people evidently improve the farther south you go—they are not 
so much mixed with Indian blood. I could write to you many interest- 
ing incidents of the manners and customs of the people but the short 
space of a letter will not allow me. An officer in the Georgia Regiment 
of Voluntiers has his wife along with him. She is quite novelty here 
and excites a good deal of admiration as she dashes by on her mustang 
pony neatly dressed with sash, belt and pistols. She is a modest and 
ladylike woman—full of spirits and fun, reminding me of Scott’s de- 
scription of Die Vernon—She is only a Lieutenants wife and cannot 
have many enjoyments, for an officer here under the rank of captain 
has but few privileges. 

It is near 3 months since I heard from you—Your letters must have 
been intercepted. 

You must all write me often as there is some chance that I may get 
your letters. My last letter from home was from Tim and bore the date 
Oct. 12th, 1846. 

How comes on my brave boy and beautiful little girl—They are often 
before me in fancy’s mind and J never fail to recommend them and you 
to the mercy and protection of our God. In conclusion, my wife, let 
the prospect of my return in six months at fartherest cheer you—We 
will then move on calmly through life, remembering that it is but a 
probationary state and that we are traveling to a better world. 

Give my love to Mother, Brothers, Sisters and all. 

Ever yours, 
W. P. Rogers. 
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year are that I will drink no more ardent spirits and will endeavor 
to reform in numerous other particulars, God be with me I pray. 

Last night was a boistrous night—a norther sprang up and 
raged with intense fury until about 10 o’clock today My tent 
fly under which I was sleeping blew down early in the night and 
I found it impossible to make it stand—so I slept in the open air 
exposed to the severe wind all night. I did not sleep much. I 
have walked over Victoria to day it is very like all other Mexican 
towns. The people I think are generally poor—I was in church 
today for a few minutes but was not interested 

I commence the new Year with somber and gloomy feelings— 
God grant that they may not be ominous of some dreadful mis- 
fortune—It has been nearly three months since I heard from 
home—Why do they not write—Oh God is it not dreadful to think 
that after one long years absence I may never see them again. 

Feb. 3rd 1847 . . . My resolutions have not been cared 
for again and again have I abandoned them—can I do no better 
God help me I pray. 

We are now at Saltillo and will move onward tomorrow I think 
that we will go to Zacetecas but I do not know of course. We have 
three or four thousand men—Gen Wool is here—Gen. Taylor is 
much displeased about Gen. Scott superceeding him—The old 
Gen. has been badly treated—He is a good man and a good 
officer—The army has great confidence in him. When we were 
at Victoria our Reg. was selected by him as an escort—and we 
are still with him. We left Victoria on the 10th of Jan. and 
arrived at Monterey on the 25th. There we halted 4 days and 
set out for this place on the 30th—on the 2nd of Feb. we reached 
this place. We have done hard marching—from 15 to 20 or 21 








miles a day. 

On the route from Victoria my first Lieut. got drunk and struck 
me I knocked him down and choked him—I would not have 
done so had I not believed his drunkeness feigned. He apolo- 
gized to me next morning and has since been fawning—I regretted 
the difficulty because it occurred within 10 feet of the corpse of 
poor Tatum who had died that day. I have heard from home and 
all are well. The road from Monterey here lies through a beau- 
tiful valley from 1 to 5 miles wide and mountains on each side 
that seem to pierce the skies. Saltillo is a large town of 10 or 15 
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thousand inhabitants. It is not as well built as Monterey but 

the church is the finest I have seen. In the center of the plaza 

is a lovely fountain of water. The water spouts 10 feet from the 

ground. I met here last night with an old friend, Dr. Lafan.* 
Feb. 19th 1847. Itis night Tatoo has beet and soldiers should 

repose but my spirit is restless and | must give it vent. 

I know and feel that in the dying hour that good men’s deeds 


will rise as a beacon star of peace to direct them to the glory— 
while their evil deeds will appear in sad and dark array. Oh, my 
God, save me from a guilty conscience in the hour of death. When 
in Saltillo a few days ago I visited the church. It is robbed of 
much of its splendor I am told because the priests feared that 
we would pilfer—with us their churches are sacred—This church 


*This march is also described in the following letter: 

Saltillo Mexieo Feb. 4th, 1847. 
Dear Martha, 

When last I wrote you I was at Victoria, more than 250 miles from 
here—It was thought that our Regiment would go to Tampico and 
thence to Vera Cruz, but Gen. Taylor was superseded by Gen. Scott who 
takes command of the expedition against Vera Cruz, while Gen Taylor 
is ordered to the command of the northern division of the army. Our 
Regiment was brought here as an escort to Gen. Taylor. In two or 
three days we moved onward—where I do not know but I think to 
Zacatacas. I wrote to you yesterday of things here. I expect yet to 
lead a charge in the city itself. 

To day I have been all over this town it is a beautiful town, the 3rd 
largest and finest church in Mexico is here—It is grand beyond descrip 
tian—I will not describe it as I should give you but a faint idea of its 
splendor and magnificance. 

Well I suppose that Theresa is married. All I can say is that I hope 
she may live happy—God bless her. Tell her that an absent brother 
greets her from behind the lofty Cordilleras. [ am in a desolate dreer 
and inhospitable clime but my heart is warm for her and hers. Why 
does not Sis E. write to me. indeed there are few ati home who do write 
to [me] 

Capt. Jas. H. R. Taylor of Marshall, who is a cousin of Dr. Hender 
son, told me that his mother wrote him of the marriage. He sends his 
regards to Dr. Henderson and wife. You were mortified were [you] 
that the papers did not puff me. Why my wife : 

Now it will be all right for what my company says all will believe 
and they say enough—my coolness is evidenced by my leading my com- 
mand in united [order]. [I would rather have the character of a cooly 
brave man than a name for all the fury of McClung—TI hesitate not to 
say (and I would not lie for a crown) that I am the most popular offi- 
cer in the main Regiment—and if I survive another fight nothing under 
president will suit me—Gen. Taylor says that he will encamp before 
Potosi by the 15th of March. If he does we will have to do some tall 
fighting. Give all my love. 

Yours ever, 
W. P. Rogers. 
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exceeded all my ideas of church splendor. There were there five 
fine paintings and images. All the reverence of my soul was 
called forth and I in truth felt that God is great. 

21st. News from Santa Anna induced Our General to leave 
Aqua Nueva this morning and encamp his main army at Buena 
Vista. The enemy will no doubt reach us tomorrow and we will 
have a dreadful fight, but we can not be whipped by a Mexican 
army. It will be too the birthday of our Washington all Ameri- 
vans love the day—lI will fight for its glory and honor. I am 
ready for the conflict. God and victory. The whole army has 
implicit confidence in Gen. Taylor. All think him a consummate 
general. 

22sd 10 o’clock at night. The fight has begun and warmly 
will it wage. At nine o’clock this morning our Regiment was 
formed preparatory to being led into battle. Col. Davis as is his 
wont ordered me and Colonel Cooper to remain with our com- 
panies at camp. I refused to do so and was then permitted to 
lead my company to the field He then ordered another company 
to stay in the stead of mine. The fight commenced about 1 oclock 
on our left flank and continued until dark. only one of our regi- 
ments was engaged however. My Regiment was 2 or 300 yds in 
the rear and was not closely engaged, and only had the pleasure 
of listening to the music of cannon balls but tomorrow we will 
have it. — God be with us. There are 20,000 Mexicans and 5000 
of us—Gen. Santa Anna sent us a boasting summons to surrender 
today but Gen. Taylor told him he would rather not—we have 
the advantage of position but by a mistake of Col. Marshall in 
taking a wrong position with his Reg. we lost something. Tomor- 
row however we will regain it. 

23rd. The fight was warm today, our army maintained its 
position but lost a great many men. My Reg. has covered itself 
with additional glory. I was not on the main battle field, being 
detached in command of two companies and one gun to repel the 
attack of Gen. Menyon |Minon|] with his 3000 lancers. He came 
but we sent him back faster than he came but I am ordered to 
lead my command to the main field, God & the American flag. 
The fight is not over nor will it be for several days, but I must 


away. ‘T’o arms, my men to arms. 
24th. According to orders last night at 12 oclock I reported 
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my command of two companies to Gen. Taylor, who I found at 
the advance post of our army—He ordered me to a position nearer 
the enemy than any other troops—It was a cold and cheerless 
night, we slept with our heads pillowed on rocks and some of us 
in trenches made by the cannon of the enemy. I was conducted 
to my position by Brvt (?) Lieut Col. May—aAll expected hard 
work on the morrow for none dreamed that we were conquerors 
vet, but to our great surprise when morning came the enemy was 





gone—I was disappointed but content for I hope I may never be 
unwilling to see the effusion of blood cease. 

25th. Today we had another alarm. Gen. Wool thought the 
enemy were returning, we marched to the field, but soon found it 
out to be a false alarm. Gen. Wool is a great alarmist. On the 
morning of the 24th I walked over the battle field. Oh it is in- 
deed an awful sight to pass over a battlefield so desperately con- 
tested as that of Buena Vista. [I first passed over the Mexican 
slain There they lay in heeps, the dead and the dying. The 
wounded have by their sides small sacks of parched meal. They 
had evidently been poorly fed and clothed as was indicated by 
their emaciated forms. Some would eagerly beg for “Agua and 
Pan” while others would exclaim “Ciete me Senor’’ as I passed. 
Others also we would see who had passed unhurt through the 
fight, but who from exhaustion and emaciation were scarcely able 
to speak. Our soldiers were kind to all, giving them water and 
bread and speaking kindly to them. At length I turned my steps 
to the ground where Americans had fallen—But I will not at- 
tempt to describe my feelings—all, all else I could have seen 
without feelings of other than sorrow but the bloody evidence that 
more than half had been maimed by our cruel foes after being 
wounded, very many of whom from their slight gunshot wounds 
would have recovered, had not the bloody monsters lanced and 
butchered them on the field.‘ 

"It is difficult to say just what phrase Captain Rogers heard. Possi 
bly the Mexican said, “Quiteme la vida, sefior.” (Take my life, sir.) 
This is the opinion of Professor Torres, University of Mexico. 

‘In a letter to his wife, Captain Rogers describes the same scenes: 

Saltillo, Mexico, March 2sd. 
Dear Mat, 

Two days ago I wrote to Brother but in such haste that I gave him 
only a hasty sketch of the great battle of Buena Vista fought on the 
22sd and 23rd days of Feb. between Gen. Taylor and Santa Anna. 
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26th. All is calm and quiet now. The enemy is no doubt gone 
not to return again soon. Santa Anna has taken the three guns 
he took from us and the flag and is rapidly on his road to the 
capital of his country where the gasconading fool will boast of 
his achievements at Buena Vista and claim from his country a 
high Guerdon. His native language is well suited to his gascon- 


} 
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ading spirit. 
27th. One of our voluntiers was killed today by another. 


Strange that even here where we are slaughtered by hundreds o 
national foes we can not resist taking the lives of each other. 
Intemperence, oh how foul a monster it is. 

28th. Nothing has occurred today worthy of note. All is 
All 
are wearied, and all who have played their parts honorably are 
satisfied. Even high and haughty ambition slumbers for a season 





calm—The calm that succeeds a great battle is remarkable 


in the heart of its victim. 

March 1st. The first spring month is here but at this place 
Santa Anna had, as is supposed, 20,000 men, we did not have more 
than 5,000 and of these not more than 4,000 were closely engaged. The 
plain was so extended that we were compelled to post troops at various 
points not knowing at what particular point the strong attack would 
be made. On the morning of the 21st we were encamped at Agua Nueva, 
18 miles from here, but when warned that Santa Anna was near at 
hand we retired in double quick time 10 or 12 miles to a mountainous 
pass 4 or 5 miles from this town. At this place we halted and _pre- 
pared to fight. On the 22sd we formed line of battle and soon the loud 
mouthed cannon began to roar. This was an omen for fiereer conflict 
about 12 o’clock a portion of the Mexican army attacked the extreme 
left flank of ours and a hot fight ensued. [ was in 300 yds. of the fir 
ing but we were not engaged on that evening and felt the whirr only 
of cannon balls. Night at length came and the contending armies re- 
tired to their quarters but only to renew a fiercer conflict on the mor- 
row. Morning came and in our rear too the enemy was to be seen in 
large force. We were surrounded—I did not feel as pleasant as I would 
had I been at home, but it was fight or die and I was ready for both 
On the day before there was no force that threatened to attack our rear 
and I, being ordered to hold camp with the command of my Co., Lieut. 
Russell’s and a six pounder manned by Lieut. Shover and 20 men, re- 
fused to do it. Col. Davis had ordered me to do the same thing at 
Monterey and there [ also refused—He passed that over and also on 
this occasion reversed his order and permitted me to lead my command 
to the field on the morning of the 22sd leaving two other Comps. On 
the morning of the 23rd he came to me early and told me that | was 
the only captain in the Regiment who had not been on detatched service 
and that he hoped inasmuch as we were surrounded by Mexicans that | 
would not again refuse to take a separate command and defend the 
post of headquarters. He further said that he knew I had for him no 
kind feeling but that endangered as we were he hoped that might be 
forgotten. The post he assigned me he said was a post of honor and 
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none of its evidences are brought with it. Here the northers blow 
with rude and boisterous strains and in camp all is dust and smoke. 

2nd. ‘Time weighs heavy on me I[ am impatient and know not 
why. I ask thee oh my God to give me the capacity for patient 
endurance. Let my language be that of old Job “The Lord giveth 
and the Lord takets away and blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

3rd. Tis late at night, I am gloomy. Home and its comforts 
rise in review—It is very cold and my bed is composed of three 
blankets, on one I sleep and with the others I cover. I did have 
another blanket but I gave it some weeks ago to a poor soldier— 
I think he ought to feel grateful, and for aught I know he does. 

4th. No change, all is dull and calm in camp. Ah yes there 
is a change one of my men had the kindness to bring me a bench 
to sleep on. Tonight I shall rest much better. 

5th. We will move from this camp on the 8th for Monterey. 
I am glad of it for I am heartily sick of Saltillo. Gen. Taylor will 
go down and in all probability make Monterey his headqts. It 
is the most pleasant camp that we have had in Mexico. 

6th. All is stir in camp, making preparations to leave for 
Monterey. All think that we will never return to this place again 
that he desired that I might have the glory of leading an independent 
command to action. The enemy was then approaching and I thought as 
did ali others that we would be charged in two hours. I could not 
again refuse and accordingly took command of the foot with two comps 
of Mississippi and one detachment of artillery. In two hours the fight 
commenced, Gen. Menyon [Mifion] charged up upon my command to in 
about 400 yds but I operated on him a rapid and heavy fire of round 
shot and bombs, which together with a squad of cavalry which had run 
from the foe and which [ had rallied at the rifles noise soon drove him 
off. Of these there were about 2000 or 2500 and we killed about 50 or 
60. In the meantime the main fight continued. Once all thought the 
fight was theirs, but Americans will fight and we whipped the enemy 
Once they turned our left flank but Mckee, Hardin. and Clay, young 
Henry [It is evident that Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Clay, Jr. is meant. | 


had a glorious charge, drove the enemy back and then died. They were 
all Cols. and all were killed. Our Reg. covered itself with glory. Twice 


it turned the tide of battle. Only two of our officers were killed and 
our Reg. lost 42, and about 40 wounded. The whole loss of our army 
killed and wounded is estimated at about 700. 300 killed. 

Night set in before the firing again ceased on the 23rd and each army 
held its own except that the enemy had gained our heights which we 
ought not to have given up but could not help it. All thought that the 
morning of the 24th would usher in a harder fight than the 22sd « 
23rd, about 10 o’clock on the night of the 23rd Col. Davis ordered me 
with my command to report to Gen. Taylor who that night slept upon 
the field of battle. I did so working my way through our whole army 
and through the dead and dying to the old General. He was at the very 
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and moreover that we will soon be disbanded and permitted to 
return home. This thought infuses life and spirit into our men. 
Their long absence from home and from their friends who were 
wont to cheer them in moments of gloom has crushed the spirit 
of very many of our best men. In sickness there were none here 
to console in sorrow none to comfort, and the thought that they 
will soon again be with those who will deal in kindness by them 
is balm to their bruised hearts. Poor fellows, none save those 
who have been with them and witnessed their sufferings will ever 
know what they have endured. 

%th. This has been a dreadful day in camp—wind and dust in 
any quantity—But tomorrow we leave. Gen. Taylor has provided 
a train of camp wagons to transport our Reg. So I can ride my 
eabillo [caballo]. This delights me for I have walked and walked 
until my whole heart sickens at the prospect of a tramp. 15 or 20 
miles a day with no comfort at night is not inviting. By the way 
however I am a pretty fair pedestrian and would make a good 
lecturer on walking if from sad experience we are supposed to 


learn. 
10th. On the 8th and 9th we made our way from Saltillo to 
this camp. The march was unpleasant for we encountered dust 


advanced post of our army and sound asleep. I waked him up, and 
told him who I was and what I eame for. He told me he had asked 
Col. Davis to send me to him and that he desired me to sleep on the 
field on the left of the whole army and be ready in the morning to sus 
tain our batteries. I took my position in 400 yards of the enemy’s 
strongest works and slept on the naked rock expecting hot work in the 
morning but morning came and the enemy was gone, no doubt he is 
gone for a time but will return again soon. I know not. I hope he will 
stay away. I walked over the battle field and oh, my God, but my 
heart sickens at it now. Some time when wife are] cheerful at home I 
will tell you of it to pass a winters night. I have much to tell you if 
1 ever see you, much oh, much. Buena Vista is the greatest battle of 
modern times, and Gen. Taylor the greatest hero—old Jackson never 
accomplished as much with raw undisciplined troops as has Gen. Taylor 
5000 in number. He wiped out the enemy’s arm[y] of 20,000. 

In an order published this morning the Gen. made complimeniary 
notice of me and I suppose this time | will be mentioned in his official 
report. He and others give me much credit for rallying the routed 
troops and driving Menyon off. I can [not] say when I will be at home 
mit soon. Show this to my friends but allow nothing further of what 
{ say of myself, to I do not want to become my own trumpeter as have 
30 many others. I am tired of the war and want to go home but my 
gallant company detains me. Give my love to all and kiss the babies. 

Yours forever, 


W. P. Rogers. 
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and heat and thirst, but all rode and upon the whole we got along 
first rate. Our regiment was received with great eclat in Mon- 
terey—We are all Lions here 

11th. There has been no communication between this place and 
Comargo for two weeks, and great excitement prevails because of 
it. The enemy has of late committed a great many depredations 
between this and Comargo—Attacking our trains and the like. 
Indeed the troops here have been in a state of alarm for weeks. 
We will have a stampede in a few days for the troops are great 
alarmists, besides there is no doubt that Gen. Urrea is this side 
of the mountain. 

12th. It is unusually dull in camp today and I will amuse 
myself by writing down what I know of the Mexican language 


Aqua—water | Mies, Corn 
Pan, Corn Bread | Akill, Here—Casa, house 
Panarena—flour bread | Lache— Milk 

| Vaca, Cow 

| ‘ 

| labra—Goat 


Ousted—Y ourself 
Ca, es what is 

Quarl, which | Lache de vaca—cows milk, and 
unde, where | Lache De Calva—Goats milk 


14th. For this day I can record nothing but what I have be- 
fore one hundred times for [of] all the monotonies that of a camp 
is the most monotonous. In the morning at break of day we 
heard reviellie, at 7 oclock the surgeons call, at 8 peas on the 
trencher, at nine guard mounting comes off at 1 roast beef at 
sundown retreat at 10 at might tatoo and thus it goes on from 
day to day. 

i7th. On the 15th in the evening an express reached us in 
great haste to the effect that 1200 of our troops with a large train 
from Comarge was surrounded by a large force of Mexicans. Gen. 
Taylor called for 150 of the Mississippi Regiment and with us he 
put out in post haste, all was intenst excitement and on we went in 
double quick time. On the night of the 15th we halted at Aqua 
Frio, 12 miles from here, next morning we moved off early and 
by 1 oclock was in sight of Marin where the enemy was reported 
tc be. But strange to say no foe was there. It was a stampede 
Gen. Taylor was made and so were we all. We turned our course, 


retraced our steps camped at the same place on the night of the 
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16th and on the evening of the 17 reached our camp again, worn, 
wearied and mad. 

19th. Today I went to town to look into the mail, waited three 
or four hours for it to be opened and had to leave sad and dis- 
appointed for I was anxious to hear from home when I reached 
camp a letter was handed to me from my brother, it came by hand. 

19th. Visited a ranch today close by It is called San Nicolas. 
Saw the Alcalde went to his house—talked with him—his wife and 
pretty daughter of his. All seemed delighted that an American 
Captain should come to see them. Came back to camp. Got some 
newspapers from home. Saw an article in one about me. One 
fellow—a fool of an editor recants a lie he told on me some time 
ago and another one thinks [ have been badly treated—This is 
true but I did not desire to have newspapers quarrelling over me, 
for if anyone has a contempt for what little village newspapers 
may say I have. 

20th. Today has been a dreadful day. The wind blew a severe 
gale [to]day and raised an immense cloud of dust. At night 
however, it lulled and now all is still. 

21th. This is the holy sabbath day but no church bell sounds 
inviting us to the house of God, nor do I see crowds of well dressed 
people moving to church. I have spent the day unprofitably t 
myself and others but how could I spend it otherwise here where 
hoarse and rude oaths are all that hails the holy sabbath morn 
This evening I rode out to a Ranch, and called on the Alcalde of 
San Nicolas. He is an old man and professed great good feeling 
for Americans. His family are more gentile than most Mexican 
families. 

22sd. This again has been a boisterous day. The wind blew 
rudely all day, the sun shone hot, and the camp is still the camp, 
coarse, rude, vile and corrupt. | have at length come to the con- 
clusion that men are much meaner than is generally believed. I 
see here so few who are honest & upright & fair in their inter 
course with their fellow-man. 

23rd. Time moves slowly on and hangs heavily upon my hands. 
The only way in which T can amuse myself is to mount my Cadillo 
and visit the ranches near camp. I was at one today and amused 


myself for several hours improving my knowledge of the language 


of the Mexicans. I encountered many of them who are anxious 
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to acquire a knowledge of my language and who are consequently 
pleased with an opportunity to converse with an American, par- 
ticularly a Captain. Their respect for Captains is proverbial. 

24th. No change. Rumors are rife in camp. Gen. Taylor 
visited our camp and stood for an hour or more on the streets in 
conversation with officers—He told us that Gen. Wool had written 
to him that Generals Herrera and Arista had declared against 
Santa Anna, and that they had been fighting in the City of Mexico 
three days, I cannot however place reliance in this rumor. 

Tonight I feel in the mood of communing with myself. Through 
the day my mind has in sadness reviewed the scenes of an ill- 
spent life. Already have I tasted of those pleasures that are most 
alluring to the young and which early hope is wont to dress up in 
bright and gaudy collrs, of them I have drank deep and like others 
who have gone before, I have found them tasteless and unsatisfy 
ing. It is true that in my case they have not come unattended 
with much that was disagreeable. For while with one hand with 
joy I grasped the cup of pleasure with the other I was forced to 
raise to unwilling lips the cup of bitterness, and Yet even with 
this class of pleasures I am content for I have learned that they 
are all vanity and vexation. From these reflections my mind hur- 
ries on to coming days and the ready question arises for what am 
I in coming time to live-—The answer is for myself and those 
who are dependent upon me, as also too for all, in some measure, 
who may chance to be connected with me—How best can I do 
this, “Ah there’s the rub.” But I do believe that a life im strict 
accordance with the Christian religion will best subserve the pur- 
pose. For this supposes, energy, perseverance, justice to all, 
Boldness in all things and in short the united qualities of all that 
is good and right. 

Without the religion I cannot see how any rule of moral con- 
duet or system of morals can be framed without being ridiculous, 
and foolish, for nature it seems to me does not forbid many vices 
which reason aided by the light of revelation does. It is in ethics 
as in law. In law some acts are criminal per se, whilst others 
are so because of statutory enactments. In morals nature declares 
certain acts to be vicious, whilst there are others that are only so 
because opposed to the lights of Revelation. It is true the ancient 
Heathen Philosophers had their systems of morals containing many 
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wise and sensible maxims but these when fully examined will be 
found comparatively incomplete and not infrequently false in some 
degree. I have of late pondered much whether or not the practice 
of law can be persued by a strictly conscientious and religious 
mind. I have asked myself if justice to a client does not often 
require an infraction of the honest dictates of conscience. The 
law may sometimes decide in his favor when in truth his claims 
are unjust, for it impossible that any rule of universal action 
can adapt itself to every variety of circumstance that arises in the 
courts of justice. For these reasons I have inquired not whether 
the Lawyer can be a Christian but if the Christian can pursue 
the practice of law, doing at all times full justice to his client, I 
have not as yet solved the query fully, and shall at another time 
examine it again. My reverence for the time honored maxims 
of the law, prefented me from even an inquiry upon the subject. 
And now it will be with regret, that I find myself forced to the 
investigation by that conscience which before its God dare not 
slumber. But even if I should at a subsequent time determine 
the question in the negative, it will be no argument to destroy the 
wisdom of the maxims of that Law upon which the rights and 
privileges and peace of civilized society rests, for the simple reason 
before mentioned that no rule of universal action can be made 


suited to all variety of circumstance that will arise in the courts 


of justice. Yet the practice of the law is almost the only means 
I have of gaining a livelyhood and should I now be compelled by 
that stern monitor conscience to abandon its persuit, after having 
already abandoned one profession, | shall not only be subjected to 
the unkind sneers of the world but may possibly find some difficulty 
in steering clear of poverty and want. 

25th. High winds and clouds of dust are all that 1 have en- 
joyed today. I am officer of the day and have been compelled to 
remain in camp. I have indirectly heard from home by a letter 
to Lieut. Tatum from his Brother. Poor fellow, he is in heaven 
I hope. He was a good man, warm hearted and generous. The 
letter bore the intelligence that 1 have a boy at home. He is 
already named too. They were in a great hurry to name him. 
It is strange that some of my family have not written to me. 


26. To day we have moved our camp } mile to get in shade 


and away from such great exposure to wind—TI have been gloomy 
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of late, but its no use I am only gambling for a prize and if | 
lose it in a hundred years | will not know it and if I gain it well. 

27th. All in camp is quiet a removal for however short a dis- 
tance quiets all for a time. 


28th. Three Companies of our Reg. are ordered to guard a 


train and mine is one—I am glad of it for traveling will serve to 
drive dull time on. It hangs on me heavy and dull. 

29. Ramas Ranch. I am at Ramas Ranch 30 miles from Mon- 
terey—we expected an attack all day but the enemy was not in 
sight We got into camp late One of my men who was drunk 
fell out of a wagon and a wheel ran over him. So it is with 
drunkeness. 

30th—To night we are in 7 miles of Ceralvo—hard march to day 
and_ hot. 

31st. This morning I put my 2sd Lieut. Townsend in com- 
mand of my co. for a short time as we were about to start. He 
was abrupt to one of the men and the man whiped him all right 
enough I think for Townsend is a dog. 

April 2sd—We are in Comargo. It is a hot place full of flees 
and bad water. We are encamped in a fort. 

April 3rd. Still in Comargo and not much prospect of getting 
off soon, at least not under 6 or 10 days. 

4th. Today we moved our camp to a pleasant place we have 
here some shade and not so much dust. 
5th. Insulted to day by a Dutchman knocked him down and 
stamped on him 

6th. Our train is loading and we will be off by the 8th for 
Monterey 

?th. Tomorrow we march for Monterey I dread the march for 
it is hot and dusty—and I am not well. 

Sth. Traveled 12 miles today. One man a soldier lagged be- 
hind and was killed his body was dreadfully mangled. We have 
two Mexican prisoners for it and if proof is strong they will be shot. 

9th. The prisoners were shot this evening. One of them was 
game to the last, the other begged like a dog. Poor fellows I was 
sorry for them, but the proof was too strong to let them pass and 
being called on for an opinion I gave it for shooting them. 

10th. Lay by because of high water. 

11th. To night at Chicerona 
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12th. To night at Pontezuda. 
13th. To night at Ceralvo 
14th. This morning as we left Col. R. Davis® who is on his 
way home rode into camp, he was glad to see me but so much 
occupied with his own grievances that he could tell me but little 
about home. 
Traveled 7 miles to day. 
15th. Traveled 18 miles today. ‘ 
16th. At Alarien to night. 
1%th Today we reached the camp near Monterey. 
18th. Visited the 2sd Missi. Reg. Met with many who were 
glad to see me. The Reg. is suffering under small pox. They are 
disconted [discontented] poor fellows. 
19 Have again resumed the dullness of camp life. 
20th. Nothing to record, not even a reflection. 
21st. Camp is still dull as ever. 
22sd. My first Lieut. in a drunken brawl was shot in the leg, 
it was taken off. 
23rd. 2nd Lieut. Wade desired me to bear a challenge to the 
officer who ordered Patterson shot. I done so but the fellow de 
clined fighting. 
24th. Drunkeness is a moral sin the extent of which can scarcely 
be concieved of. 
25th Went to Agua Caliente and bathed in the hot spring. 
26th Tomorrow my Regiment moves for Ceralvo. There it 
will stay 15 or 20 days and then move homeward. 
27th Reached Mier to day. 
28. Today our Butcher rode ahead of the train with 2 or 3 
others and was shot in the thigh—his leg was taken off he killed 
one of the Mexicans that shot him. 
29th. Tonight at Ceralvo 
30th. We will stay here 25 or 30 days and as I suppoes will 
have a dull time as ever in Camp. This is a small town. The 
weather however is good and I will be able to get in a comfortable 
house. 
May 1st. This was in old times a merry day and even yet in 


*Colonel, later General, Reuben Davis married a sister of Captain 
Rogers’ wife. 
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many places it is such, but here in benighted, bigoted, priest-ridden 
Mexico there is no song or merry laugh heard. 

Obtained comfortable quarters near my company in an ancient 
house once the house of Justice where the Alcaldes pretended to 
deal out justice—It is a long narrow house built of stone with 
only one room. It has an elevation in the west end with railings 
in which sat the man of Justice. In rear of this upon the wall 
is a painting representing the Mexican coat of arms. To wit, an 
eagle perched upon a cactus and holding in his mouth a serpent 
all of which is enclosed in a painted arch. 

3rd. Camp is still dull and hot and oppressive, coarse men with 
coarse feelings. I wonder what the Devil has done with all the 
armies that have gone before and what he will do with this one. 

ith. I feel better than used, my health is improving and | am 
regaining my usual flesh and strength 

5th. Went down to day and drank my usual cup of chocolate. 
[ never could drink it in the States but here people know how te 
make it drink well. It is with me a luxury. 

6th. Went out this evening with a friend to practice pistol 
shooting. I was weak and nervous but every shot would have been 
fatal to an antagonist. 

7th. This day I will record as one of tha black days of my life 
when gloom and melancholy have claimed me for their own. 

8th. 

Alexandria, March 28, 1862. 
My Dear Wife 

The sad news that [ heard in Montgomery of the death of my 
Brother at Fort Donaldson rendered me unfit to write to you from 
there—At first I was doubtful of its truth but the next morning 
! saw Mr. Linton who had received a letter that rendered it al- 
most certain. I fear it is too true—The blow my wife is hard 
enough on me but oh how hard on our mother— 

We reached here today, 28 hours behind the Reg. we leave on 
a boat in the morning in pursuit of it. Halbert stood the trip 
well and is in fine spirits. I proposed to him this morning to go 
by and see his Grandma, but he said he had rather go with me, 
[ have not time now to go to see her, but I hope to do so in 4 or 5 
weeks If this sad news is true it is more important for me to 
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do so than ever. I found your Sis E. in good health and spirits, 
with a plenty of everything. 

My Dear Wife there is no reason why you should stint yourself 
too much while I am gone I am fearful you will try to be too 
economical I have left you enough to live well on and I will 
send you money from time to time. Oh how I long to see you all 
even now, for my heart is sad. I will write again soon and give 
you a full history of our trip and future prospects but now I can- 
not. Kiss all of my loved ones—This is one of the saddest hours 
of my life 

God bless you all 


My Dear Wife 

The battle of Shiloh was fought on the 6th and 7th and only 
now do I sit down to write to you. The reason for that is that since 
the battle I have been the field officer on duty in my Reg. Col 
Moore being under arrest and Major Runnels sick. The Col. was 
unjustly arrested and is now released. I am still however in 
command and will be a full Col. in a few days, as I suppose— 
Halbert*® is now with me having come up 4 or 5 days after the 
battle. There is so much sickness in camp that I am going to 
send him back to Ma’s for several weeks. Our exposure during 
the battle was very great and our sick list in the Reg. is over 400 
this morning—the sickness is slight however and in ten days more 
with rest the bloody 2nd will be ready to fight again. 

On the morning of the 6th of April at 6 A. M. I reached the 
battle field, inquired for my Regiment, but could find no one to 
tell me where it was, in this circumstance I reported to Gen 
Breckenridge who kindly appointed me as one of his staff. I was 
with him about 2 hours when I learned the whereabouts of my 
Reg. I joined it at once and found that it had not been under 
fire. The boys greeted me with a shout and [in] ten minutes 
we advanced upon the enemy. We swept the Yankees before us 
and took a camp—After a short delay we were ordered to move 
on and in a few minutes again encountered the enemy and again 
drove him before us. Later in the day we took another camp, a 
battery and a stand of colors. The charge upon this camp I or- 


“Colonel Rogers’s son. 
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dered and led myself. We slept upon the field without tents or 
food except such as we took from the Yankees. In the morning 
I was the commander of the Reg. During the day we had several 
bloody skirmishes. At night our troops were exhausted and we 
moved several miles and camped in the rain without food or tents. 
The next day we massed in front of the enemy and remained 5 
days when we were ordeed to this place (Corinth). We lost many 
of our best and noblest—poor Paul is no more. He fell on Mon- 
day in the front of the fight, but Sunday all day he fought like 
fa] lion. He is universally mourned. I fear that Sam Houston 
is also dead. He has been missing since the battle. He was a 
noble, gallant boy and went through the Sunday fight with great 
courage. Capt. Owen and Brooks were also killed and poor F—y. 
I will write you again in a day or two. Love to all. I feel thai 
a kind and merciful providence was with me. God bless you all. 
May Ist 1862 

My Dear Wife 

I am now at Ma’s and have been for two days. I will leave in 
a few days for Corinth where it is probable we will have another 
great battle. Since the battle of Shiloh we have been reinforced 
by 25 or 30,000 troops and it is understood that the enemy has 
been [reinforced] by 50 or 60 thousand. Two to one we can whip 
them but if we contend with greater odds the result will be doubt- 


ul. Genls. Van Dorn and Price have joined us at Corinth. 


I 


— 


Letters from you and Bama as late as the 9th ult. have reached 
here, also one from Fannie of the 14th. In none of them is any 
mention made of my letters from Memphis and Shiloh—In my last 
[ gave you a feeble description of the great battle of Shiloh, by 
far the grandest and bloodiest ever fought on this continent—Our 
loss is officially stated 10,699. 

The gallantry of our Reg. is spoken of by all—The last charge 
on Sunday evening and two on Monday were truly grand—These 
[ led in person, on Monday carrying our battle flag It has six 
holes through it one in the staff—my horse was slightly wounded 
in the shoulder—I received a blow on my hand from a limb cut 
off by a cannon ball. For four nights after the battle we were 


exposed to rain without tents and with little food—This produced 
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a great deal of sickness—I have been here for 10 days on sick fur- 
lough. Am now much better and will go up in a few days. 

Young Sam Houston is no doubt dead. I had diligent search 
made for his body but could not find it, he was I suppose buried 
by the enemy as was our poor friend Paul—The blow to his mother 
will be great, How sad it is that my advice was not taken by 
the Gen. 

God only knows my dear Wife what is ahead of us—For the 
future of our country I greatly fear—All is gloomy now all is 
despondency here among the people—You meet with [no] smil- 
ing face nor joyous brow. . . . 

Ma is well and as happy under the circumstances as could be 
expected, indeed more so. The death of brother has cast a deep 
gloom over our family and no man ever died whose death pro- 
duced a deeper gloom over a community—few meet me whose eyes 
do not once fill with tears—Several companies now raising have 
been named for him and"™ 


Camp Ingraham 40 miles 
below Corinth—June 5, 1862 

My Dear Wife 

Yours of 15th net (?) reached me on yesterday, also letters to 
Halbert— It seems that my letters since Shiloh have all mis- 
carried— In them I gave you a full description of the fight and 
would do so again if I had time, but Col. Crawford and Mr. G. A. 
Jones who carry this will leave in a few minutes— Suflice it to 
say that I went safe through all the fight and I think with a due 
degree of credit to myself. On the 8th of May I was in the fight 
at Farrington as aid to Gen. Van Dorn. Gus Jones was with me 
and can tell you all about it—He is a brave and gallant man— 
The Yankees bombarded us two days before we left Corinth and 
killed my horse, one I bought here. Halbert has been in camp 
for 8 or 10 days, but I heard of the small pox and 10 days ago 
[ sent him to Ma’s again—It is against orders to write you 
about any movements—I think our retreat from Corinth was 
a wise move—It is impossible to tell at what moment we may have 
a battle. It is now understood that Col Moon is a Brig. Gen. 
and I am a full fledged Col. Maj. Runnels has resigned—I have 


“The rest of this letter is missing. 
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resolved to quit this part of the army as soon as the prospect of a 
fight here goes over or we have it—I cannot consent to leave my 
boys with an enemy in front of them—I am more popular with 
the Reg. now than ever and they implore me to stay with them. 
I am very uneasy about the condition of Texas and feel that ! 
should be there. I believe however that prospects are brightening 
and that in a few months we will have peace— 

It is gratifying to know that William is doing so well He must 





not leave you under any circumstances ‘ 

Young Lane is safe, thank God. He isa _ and noble boy— 
think I have lost about 100 men by sickness since Shiloh, I have 
now barely 200 men for pies but as the warm weather advances 
the health is improving— 

Give my respects to all of our — and assure them that 
battle flag of the 2nd Texas will ever be at the post of honor. 
The medicines and money sent by the ladies came at a most pro- 
pitious moment and we sent by Dr. Cowling resolutions of thanks— 
It gratified us to know that we were still remembered by our dis- 
tant friends. Howdy to all the negroes, God bless my loved ones, 


Camp near Tupelo 
June 19, 1862. 

My Dear Wife 

I wrote to you 5 or 6 days ago by some of my discharged men 
and now write by others—I have received lately two letters from 
you—The one about the letter of Runnels and the other of June 3. 
Please say nothing to any one about Runnels. If he wrote as you 
supposed its falsehood will be fixed. He has gratified my Reg. 
one and all by resigning—he was not promoted and one of my 
Capts. was and so have I been. Facts speak for themselves. He 
never has been at any time even for one hour in command of the 
Reg. The Reg. did not run it fell back 2 or 3 hundred yards. 
[ with others of my officers led it again to the fight and for its 
conspicious gallantry [ have been authorized to inscribe Shiloh on 
my flag. The companies all fought well and so did my Capts. 
My old Houston companies were conspicious for their gallantry— 
and indeed none of them were wanting in deeds of valor. Since 
I have been promoted my Reg. has received the distinguished honor 
of being designated as advance sharp shooters—I deal in truth 
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when I say that 2nd Texas stands today ahead of all others in drill 
and discipline, and behind none in deeds of daring, valor and gal- 
lantry—I cannot believe that Runnels wrote as you heard he did— 
Halbert is now attached to Van Dorn’s staff—I have never had 
occasion to regret the advice I have given him and ii you could 
see how our privates are treated you would agree with me—About 
250 of my Reg. have been killed and died, and I have been at times 
as low in men for duty as one hundred. I now have 400, their 
health is very greatly improving now and I shall do the best I can 
for them— Ours is a hard life but our country is in peril—I do 
not know nor can I surmise what our next move will be. 2nd 
Texas was the rear guard of the army on Monday night at Shiloh. 
I was the only field officer with the Reg. Gen. Moore was in com- 
mand of a brigade. 

2nd Texas run—My God—It has bled at every field 250 of 
our braves are now in their graves. 

Love and kisses to all the loved at home—Enclosed find letter 
from Helen Regards to all my friends God bless and preserve 
you all 

Camp near Tupelo 
Itamanta Co. Missi. 
My Dear Wife 

The last letter I received from you bore the date June 3rd, and 
I replied to it sending by private hand. For 4 weeks we have been 
at this camp busy drilling and preparing for action—The chances 
are that we will move in a day or two, but where I do not know— 
We were all astonished to hear that we had been slandered by 
reports prejudicial to our gallantry, for we really thought we had 
fought well and our Generals thought so too for they have com- 
plemented us by authorising us to put Shiloh on our flag as a 
badge of conspicious gallantry and as yet, I am told that no other 
Reg. engaged in that battle has a similar honor. So far then 2nd 
Texas is the Star Reg. of the army of the west—In addition to 
this two of the field officers Colonel Moon and myself were pro- 
moted besides several other promotions of Company officers—And 
yet again—2nd Texas has been made an independent Reg. of 
Sharp Shooters—This is a high honor for in the attack we are in 
the advance and in retreat we are in the rear. Now if all that 
does not give the lie to our enemies we can say no more— 
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When I took command of the Reg. it numbered 150 men for 
duty, it now numbers 400. about 200 are still in Hospitals in 
different parts of the state and there are about 50 sick in camp— 
The men are all cheerful and happy—lIn a few days I will have 
them well uniformed again and then you would be proud of the 
old Reg. 

I would not have any of you speak of or allude to the slanders 
you have heard about the Reg. for you must see at once that the 
will recoil upon the hearts of the perpetrators. The Reg. is daily 
complimented by our Genls. for its drill, its good conduct and 
subordination. 

[ send you a copy of the order about our conduct at Shiloh. 

Our life here is by no means agreeable, but it is as much so as 
I supposed it would be, and as I have no country until it is gained 
I must be content—Yet I cannot avoid longing to he »v9in at my 
own quiet home with my sweet wife and children—God_ bless 
you all—I have an abiding confidence that I will see you 
again and that years of happiness are in store for us. 

We are in 35 miles of Aberdene. I was down there this week. 
Saw them all, Helen is the sweetest woman in the world except 
my own dear wife—Halbest is there now but will be with me again 
in a few days 

[ am resolved to visit home this winter and I really hope that 
in 3 months I can return with my Reg. for I think things are 
tending to a peace. The victory in Va. we hope (if it is not al- 
ready) will be complete soon and the news of foreign interference 
is also cheering—I send a paper of poor Paul which please take 
care of. Kisses and love to our dear children—God bless you all. 

Headquaters 2nd Texas Reg. Sharp shooters 
My Dear Wife Aug. 14, 1862. 

Lt. Col. Smith goes to Texas this evening in search of conscripts 
for my Reg—which I hope he will not get, for I do not want them 
and so I write by him. If Gen. Price forces them upon me [ shall 
get mad. His going through gives me another opportunity of 
sending love to my dear wife and children—I received to day from 
Dr. McRaven of Houston a long and encouraging letter. He is 
very warmly my friend—I send you a letter from Helen,’ which 
Halbert brot up yesterday—Nothing from Sue** since I last wrote 


“Mrs. Gordon and “Mrs, Connolly were sisters of Mrs. Rogers. 
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but I very much fear for her safety, not so much in person as in 
property. It will gratify you to know that Halbert is now a sol- 
dier in the glorius old 2nd Texas Reg. He is in the Adjs. office, 
but will be in the fight and it will come in 10 days—We hope now 
by the first of Nov. to be in Yankee land. Frank Dunklin has 
been to see me and I had made arrangements to promote him by 
transfer to my Reg—but he has been discharged because of an 
enlargement of the bone of his leg. The brave boy kept it a secret 
from us all until it rendered him unfit for duty. He is now with 
Ma or Tim and I suppose will soon go home. Lt. Col. Smith will 
perhaps call to see you he is greatly my friend and a brave and 
competent officer 

I send a sketch of my HeadQts. I am on the stool under the 
bush arbor in front of my tent, my Adjt Qu. with sword saluting 
me. Henry my cook in the rear at his bush arbor kitchen and 
sentinel with his gun—Battle flag etc.* As Helen gives you all 
the news and I close with love and kisses to Fannie and all the 


children. 


Head Qts. 2sd Texas Regiment Sharp Shooters 
Aug. 14, 1862. 

My Dear Dr.’° 

Your more than welcome letter, freighted with friendship and 
kindly greetings reached me today and as our mutual friend Lt. 
Col. Smith leaves for Texas today on business for the Gov. I have 
the gratification of sending a reply. For myself and for the 
officers and men of my gallant Reg. I thank you Dr., for the gen- 
erous feelings you express and the perhaps too partial praise you 
give us. Your letter was read by many of my officers and while 
reading the manly tear of gratitude sprang unbidden to their eyes 
and coursed unbidden down their worn and weather beaten cheeks. 
Your many friends here are always delighted to hear from you 
and to have the pleasure of reading one of your letters full of 
friendship and esteem for them and breathing sentiments of pa- 
triotism and love for our bleeding country. Such evidences of 
regard from our distant friends are bright spots in a soldier’s life 


“The sketch is missing. 
*Dr. William McCraven of Houston, Texas. 
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and inspire us anew to do our whole duty. Although we firmly 
believe that falsehood and malace would scarcely be able to detract 
from our merit, I thought it my duty to furnish my friends with 
genuine evidence of the esteem in which we are held by those who 
know best what we have done. In this spirit it was that, secure 
in your friendship and certain of your justice, I wrote to you, not 
to herald our own fame but to furnish friends with facts. My 
object has been attained and the results hoped for more than re- 
ceived in the deep and generous interest you take in our behalf. 
I hope the day is not far distant when in the providence of God 
I may be able to express to you in person my thanks for your gen- 
erous kindness. 2nd Texas, Dr. has had no newspaper eulogists 
and I hope will never have at least in her own ranks, as some others 
have—The Bible maxim, “Let not thine own tongue praise thee” 
is after all, if not the quickest, at least the most dignified road to 
fame. The Reg. is still esteemed equal in valor and superior in 
drill and discipline to all others without exception. I hope soon 
to have a brigade of sharp shooters with 2nd Texas on the right. 
Gen. Price is now in immediate command of the army of the west 
in Missi. He has about 12000 effective men with a few new troops 
arriving daily. Gen. Bragg is at Chattanooga with at least 75000 
and it may be 100,000 men. My opinion is that Bragg will soon 
move on Washington and that then the Yankee army (now at 
Corinth) of 50,000 will turn its face northward and cease to 
threaten Mississippi—upon which we will move up to the Memphis 
and Charleston R. R. threaten Memphis and Bolivar and even 
Cairo. If Bragg is successful we will cross the big river and 
sweep through Missouri to Saint Louis, uniting with Nolens— 
This certainly was the plan of campaign but it was when we hoped 
much from the ram Arkansas, what effect her destruction will have 
I am unable to say. If she had proved as valuable as at one time 
we had hoped Yankee operations on the River would have been 
comparatively light. Even as it is I am cheered with the hope 
that the star of our destiny is rising and that no distant day will 
see us a proud and happy people secure in our liberties. 

As for myself, | have many strong reasons to urge me to Texas, 
but duty to my oppressed and bleeding country is superior to the 
claims of wife and children, for it is for their sakes, for the peace 
and quiet of my own home as well as others that I am here and 
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here I will stay until I can return and say to wife, children and 
friends, “You have a country”—“it is free.” 

The Reg. now numbers all told officers and men 640, of these 
400 are with me the remainder absent sick. I have still left about 
500 effective men and Col Smith goes to Texas to bring conscripts 
to me. I will not have them if I can help it—I do not want to 
command men who have been forced by law into the ranks—no, 
give me the brave men who made a free offering of their services 
to their country—Rather than take them I shall ask that my Reg. 
be reduced to a battallion and my rank to that of a Major not- 
withstanding my cols. spurs were won at Shiloh and Farrington. 
If they still force them upon me, why I must take the fellows and 
do the best I can with them. 

I must conclude, Dr. for I have unwittingly filled 4 pages. 
temember me kindly to my friends and assure them that the ban- 
ner Regiment from Texas has 2 companies from Houston and 2 
more from Harris County. Every few days we are called to 
mourn some of our brave boys [who] have died in the last 4 weeks. 
It was the hard picket service that we performed for 6 days after 
Shiloh that killed our men. For 6 days I held the advance of 
our army next the enemy with only 350 men . . . [A line here 
can not be deciphered.] Of the men then with me 93 are dead. 


Tupelo Mississippi 
August 30, 1862. 

My dear Wife 

I am told that letters will now go by mail and I propose to risk 
this one at least. I have heard nothing from our relations at 
Aberdene since Halbert left, now some 4 weeks since. Halbert was 
with me when I last wrote to you by Lt-Col. Smith, but I sent him 
down a day or two ago. He will be with me in the next fight and 
until the was clouds [lighten?] you may have no apprehensions 
[as to] his soldier service. He will have a plenty of [service] 
from this time out. He was very sick in camp and I thought a 
[fur ]lough would help him. Mack* has grown more since he left 
home than in five years before, he is almost as tall as Halbert. 

We have as yet no positive assurance of an early move from this 
camp, but it is highly probable that it will be soon and in a north- 


*Mack was the servant of Halbert Rogers. 
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erly direction. our move will depend upon Bragg who is at Chat- 
anooga with an army of 75 or 80,000 men and he is said to be 
advancing in the direction of Lexington, Ky. in order to support 
Gen. Kirby Smith who it is now thought is near that point with 
at least 25,00 men and no enemy between him and Cincinnatti, to 
the capture of which city he is now directing his energies—It will 
thus be seen that the alternative is presented to Buell either to 
intercept Bragg in his advance through Tennessee and Ky or to 
face back to the Missi river and thus allow Bragg to reconquer Ky. 
and camp on the Ohio river. 

If he attempts to intercept Bragg we will move to Bragg’s sup- 
port and if he falls back to the Missi- river we [will] stay here to 
protect Mississippi. These things look very much like we have 
the enemy at fault and by the last of December we may look for 
glad tidings—All things considered, I believe day is beginning to 
dawn upon our hitherto oppressed and cloud covered country— 
And I hope the day is not far distant when peace will be restored. 
God grant that our people will properly appreciate its return. You 
in Texas have but a faint idea of the horrors of war. You will 
have to be in a country whose soil has been crimsoned with the 
blood of patriots and where mighty armies have met in the shock 
of battle properly to appreciate its horrors. 

I have had lately had a very high compliment paid to me by my 
brother officers of this Division. The Cols, Lt-Cols, and Majors 
of about 20 Regiments have addressed a letter to Richmond urg- 
ing my appointment as a Major General to command the troops 
from these two states now on this side of the river.17 Fearing that 
the President is still vindictive to me I hardly dare hope for the 
appointment, but it is nevertheless a very high compliment to me 
and one which I know my dear | wife] and children will appreciate, 
for these men are all men in high position themselves and have 
been with me in the shock of battle. They know me as a drill 
officer and disciplinarian and they have tested my capacity to 
command in battle. For these reasons the compliment is a high 
one even if it is thwarted by the personal hostility of the Presi- 
dent. They have sent on a special messenger (Lieut-Col. Hobson 


“This appointment was received by Colonel Rogers a few hours before 
the battle of Corinth at which he was killed. 
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or Arkansas) to urge my claims at Richmond. They allowed me 
to know nothing of it was agreed upon. 

When you write to Fannie** give her every assurance of my 
continued love and affection for her and her little orphan children. 


Baldwin, Missi- 
Sept. 24, 1862. 

My dear Wife 

Since I last wrote to you, now 14 days ago, we have had stirring 
times—We have been to Iuka, captured it with a great deal of 
army stores say $4 or 500,000 etc, and all without a fight—We 
took Iuka on Sunday and as the Yankees fled we supposed we 
would have to go further for a fight, but on Tuesday evening at 
2 P. M. the booming of cannon announced the enemy was return- 
ing I formed the old Reg. and advanced it deployed as skirmers 
|skirmishers| in front of the 1st Brig. The enemy soon greeted 
us with minnie balls. We returned their fire and for 2 hours 
drove them before us, until night put a stop to the work—2nd 
Texas was the only Reg. in the fight and during 2} or 3 hours 
was exposed to the fire of the enemies sharp shooters and artillery. 
About sun down the cavalry made a dash at the Reg. which we 
repulsed in fine style—Our loss was only 2 killed and 3 wounded 
We were from a half to } of a mile ahead of the Brigade all the 





time—Halbert was in the fight and was cool and deliberate, with 
few exceptions officers and men all acted well— 

We slept upon our arms all night and at dawn of day [ sounded 
the advance and forward we went for a mile or more through 
forest, field and brush, finding no enemy. I now halted as it was 
clear that the enemy was gone. The two succeeding days gave no 
indication of an enemy in force. During all this time the 2nd 
Texas was in line of battle 14 miles ahead of the Brigade sleeping 
on arms. On Friday it was evident they were again advancing— 
I was now put in command of a Brigade of 3 Regiments—T’o wit— 
my own, Adams’ Arkansas Reg. and Stermans Reg. of sharp 
shooters. The enemy approached from 3 roads I was in com- 
mand of the center in advance—It so happened that they only 
attacked our left, late in the evening, a fierce and angry battle 
for 40 or 50 minutes now ensued in which we lost about 100 killed 


*Mrs. Fannie Halbert Stiteler was a sister of Mrs. Rogers. 
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and wounded among the killed was Gen Littl—We captured 
about 9 pieces of artillery and drove the enemy back—The loss of 
the enemy was much greater. 

At dark I was ordered to fall back from my advanced position 
in the center of the scene of battle. We reached there in one hour 
and found all quiet except for the groans of the wounded and 
dying—We slept on the battle field—and at day break our Gen- 
eral ordered a retreat, for it was seen that we were surrounded 
by a force greatly larger than ours.—Yes we were surrounded by 
a largely superior force and although we had whipped them in 
every skirmish they had demanded an unconditional surrender— 
Things were dark around us—Genl. Maury rode up and put 2nd 
Texas—Bledsoe’s battery of 4 guns in the rear—We took the Ful- 
ton road the only | road] not occupied by the enemy. It was clear 
that 2nd Texas would have to fight—They permitted us to pass 
about 7 miles, when they drove in our cavalry rear guard, when | 
again called on 2nd Texas to present a wall of fire between the 
enemy and our retreating army—The line of battle was formed 
across the road with Bledsoe’s 4 guns in the center. The Yankees 
approached within 100 or 200 yards and our fire opened, in five 
minutes the Yanks were gone and 2nd Texas was again vic- 
torious—The loss of the enemy is estimated 30 or 40 ours at’only 
3 slightly wounded. This is attributed to the fact that our line 
was masked by underbrush and they did not see us deliver our 
fire—They followed us no further and we took up camp about 40 
miles from Iuka on the evening of the 22nd. We will remain 
here but 3 or 4 days and move up again I[ suppose to Jackson 
Tennessee—Columbus Ky. ete—Halbert was also in our last fight 
and handled his gun properly. 

Only Genl. Hebert’s Brig. (a cousin to the one in Texas) was 
engaged in the fight on Friday—On that occasion 3rd Texas 
covered itself with glory and so did 3rd La. 

Send this to my friend Dr. McCraven and say to him that he 
is at liberty to condense such portions as he thinks proper for 
publication—In all of their engagements the Reg. displayed the 
cool, obstinate and determined bravery of veterans and the coun- 
ties of Burleson, Robertson, Galveston, Gonsales and Jackson may 
well be proud of them. The hardships to which they are sub- 
jected are indeed great, for many of them are without blankets, 
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tents or shoes. We have been in the last days, exposed to rain 
3 days and nights—The nights are getting quite cool and the men 
are suffering. I have begged in vain for blankets, tents and shoes. 
I will submit to it 4 weeks longer. They must then supply them 
or there will be trouble. The Reg. numbers now about 551 of 
these 128 are absent sick, leaving for duty 423—Of these 71 are 
on detached service as teamsters, mechanics and leaving me really 
but 342 fighting men. 

still hope to be with you by Christmas—Love and kisses for 


— 


you and our children. 
Camp Rogers Near Holly Springs Miss. 
Octo. 22nd, 1862. 
My dear Madam. 

It is my painful duty to write to you relative to the death of 
your brave husband, Col W. P. Rogers of the Sharp Shooters of 
Moore’s Brigade in my Division. 

From other sources you have long ere this learned that he has 
fallen. It may be a consolation to you to receive from his com- 
mander assurances of the distinguished services he has rendered 
our Country; and of the gallant manner in which he died for her. 

During our occupation of Iluka I entrusted your husband with 
an important command in advance of my Division. I knew that 
upon him above all others I could rely for the faithful execution 
of such a trust; and amply did he justify my confidence in him. 
When we retreated from Iuka my Division was made the rear 
guard of the Army of the West; and I made Col Rogers and his 
Regiment the rear guard of the Division. During this retreat 
Col. Rogers and General Armstrong planned and executed a very 
bold and skillful repulse of the pursuing Enemy, which checked 
his advance and saved our Army from further molestation. 

At Corinth on Friday morning the 3d of October when the 
Division was first ordered to advance in line of battle, your hus- 
band with the noble Regiment which now mourns him, was at once 
thrown forward and engaged the Enemy. From that time until 
he fell within the fortifications at Corinth which he had stormed 
by 10 A. M. he was constantly under fire. 

In the assault on Corinth his daring courage was so conspicious 
as to call forth the admiration of the Enemy, and Gen’l Rosecranz 
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has said that he will mention him in his report to his own Gov- 
ernment. 

It will be a satisfaction to you to learn that the Federal com- 
mander has assured General Van Dorn that “every respect and a 
soldiers burial” will be given to him “who fell so bravely.” 

Accept Madam the assurance of my sympathy for you in this 
bereavement, and of my sincere respect. 

Very truly yours, 
Dabny H. Maury. 
To Mrs. W. P. Rogers 
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DIARY OF A CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE COMANCHES'! 
J. W. BENEDICT 


[Copy of a journal kept by myself in a company of volunteer 
mounted riflemen from Galveston County, Republic of Texas. | 


It may be well before entering upon the journal to explain the 
nature and object of our Company. 

Sometime in August, 1839, our Government made a requisition 
for a certain number of men from each county in the Republic to 
quell the Indian disturbances upon our Frontier. That of (al- 
veston County in which I then resided was 70 men. An effort 
was made by our citizens to raise a volunteer Company to subserve 
that of a draft. 

Our Sheriff, Wm. F. Wilson, volunteered his services and soon 
was joined by the requisite number of young men. Many of whom 
were in business in this city. who wished to view the Interior and 
thinking no better opportunity would offer itsself of accomplishing 
their own desires and also of aiding their adopted country. On the 
7th. of September a list was circulated and on the 9th. myself with 
the rest were on board the Steamer R. Putnam on our way to the 
Capitol. As enlisted soldiers with light hearts intent on trusting 
to our fate in whatever may befal us in a savage wilderness. On 
arriving at Houston we were quartered in the Capitol (which was 
nearly empty as the Cabinet and archives were then in the act of 
removing to the new Seat of Government at Austin). 

The necessary requisites were made by the Government for our 
equipments by paying in advance for 3 months at 25% Per Mo. 
This together with a considerable [sum] subscribed by the citizens 
of Galveston enabled us to equip our Company throughout. 

We now learned with pleasure that we were destined to the 
Northwest Frontier under command of Colonel Karnes, Com- 
mandant at San Antonio and were then to proceed north from 


thence into the Comanche Country. 


] 


‘This document was submitted to THE QUARTERLY by Professor R. C. 
Clark of the University of Oregon. The original is in the possession 
of the grandson of the diarist, Lieutenant Arthur L. Benedict of Van 
couver Barracks, Washington. 
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Saturday Evening, Sept. 15th. 1839—We left Mouston and en- 
camped about 5 miles in an open Prairie. We here waited to pre- 
pare and complete our equipments. 

Thursday Morning 19th. were ordered to get up our horses for 
marching. Then such a bustling and fixing that none knew how 
to proceed. We were most of us provided with Pistols Bowie 
Knives Belt Knives Ete. which we could very easily manage to 
carry, but there was our Cooking Paraphrenalia. No one seemed 
willing to take the responsibility of carrying. They were there- 
fore divided off into messes of 8 each, each one taking his propor- 
tion of the cooking whereabouts. 

Wm. F. Wilson was elected Captain Wm Turner first Lieutenant 
and Jas. M. Branham Second Lieut. The Roll being called we 
were ordered to mount and took up our line of march. Proceeded 
to Mr. Wheatons. Slaughtered a Beef, Etc. Etc. It may be well 
to describe the mode of keeping our horses together. Being about 
60 in number this required great care. Hach Horseman was re- 
quired to have a Cabrace or LARIETTO by which means they were 
attached to a stake or tree so that a certain area of ground can be 
given to each horse without interrupting its neighbor. 

Friday 20th. Passed a ravine which opened on the 30 Mile 
Prairie. This is one of the fairest samples of the Celebrated 
Texian Prairie. On our right was spread the boundless Prairie 
as far as the eye could reach until its green verge was lost in the 
dim edge of the horizon. Vast herds of deer could be seen graz- 
ing in every direction together with the vast variety of flowers 
gave everything a cheering aspect for as we travelled along in 
double file and close order some solitary horseman would strike 
up some lively air when he would be joined in chorus by the whole 
merry Troop. 

Friday 20th. Arrived at Brazos Bottoms encamped for the 
night wearied as might be expected after riding all day over a 
level Prairie and under the scorching influence of the sun. 

Saturday 21st. Proceeded through the Bottom 5 miles to San 
Filipe encamped 2 miles above San Filipe stands on the right 
bank of the Brazos, on an elevated position. A few scattering 
buildings are now only visible since it was burnt in the Revolution 
of 1836 there has been but little building. Distance from Houston 
17 miles. 
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Sunday 22 marched west over a rolling prairie and sandy loam. 
Forded the San Bernard a beautiful stream with very little timber, 
but the land rises in such gradual swells each way from the river 
gives it a picturesque and romantic appearance. Arrived at Co- 
lumbus on the Colorado 32 miles from San Felipe. 

Monday 23 Left Columbus marched west through an undulating 
country covered mostly with Post Oak, and a great scarcity of 
water. But the country was beautiful. Patches of Prairie were 
interspersed [with] clusters of Live Oaks, Etc. We here passed 
occasional dwelling houses which had been deserted on account of 
the Indians depredations. With the exception of water this would 
be a very interesting Portion of Texas. We came this evening to 
a small branch on the Navidad and encamped on its banks. Orders 
were given to keep a strict lookout for the Indians to look well 
to our horses and all to have our guns loaded. 

Next morning Tuesday 24—Colonel Karnes came up and being 
unwell ordered us to encamp at the first watering place which 
[was] 2 or 3 miles distance and encamp until he could accom- 
pany us. 

Wednesday and Thursday—Continued our encampment here 
waiting for Colonel Karnes who lies very sick with a fever mean- 
while our horses were feeding and recruiting. It seems that the 
farther we recede west the country becomes more beautiful and 
variegated, One is often remi[n]|ded of the resemblance which the 
natural state of the country bears to the cultivated fields and lawns 
of some settled districts of the United States. 

About 100 yards from our encampment is the Stoney Fork of. 
the Navidad. At this season it is almost dry which makes beau- 
place for hunting. Dur- 





tiful sandy bottom and an [excellent ? 
ing our stay here I took a ramble up this fork one or 2 miles 1 
saw fresh tracks of several kinds of wild animals. Deer, Wolves, 
Bear, Wild Hogs Etc. which seemed to have but just departed. 
[ returned shouldering a noble fat Turkey which was well received 
by us for we were nearly destitute of any kind of food. We had 
been fasting already for nearly 24 hours. For some unaccounted 
for means we had not been provided with bread since we left 
Houston We subsisted entirely upon Beef and were often days 


without that trusting only to what game might be killed. 
Next morning Mr Clark and myself started at Daybreak to try 
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our luck at gaming. We soon started 4 or 5 deer pursuing them 
some distance. Clark being unwell was obliged to return. Mak- 
ing my way through the thick timber to the river through a bot- 
tom of about 50 rods. On arriving at the run I cast my eyes down 
the river Saw an animal which I first took to be a large Buck but 
while preparing to get a shot at him I perceived my mistake. it 
proved to be a Tiger a species of which road here as “Lords of the 
forest” being without my Pistol and Knife I concluded it was best 
to retire at discretion. 

Friday morning 28 travelled 5 miles to another fork of same 
river and on account of one of our horses getting away encamped 
for the night. Found good grazing here. 

Saturday 29 Travelled 20 miles and encamped. 

Sunday 30 arrived at Gonzalez came up with Colonel Karnes 
who had got better and preceeded us 


Distance from Houston to Brazos 50 
“Brazos to Colorado 30 

Columbus on Colorado to Gonzalez 60 

Gonzalez to San Antonio 75 

From Houston to San Antonio 215 miles 


At Gonzalez the inhabitants showed great hospitality towards us 
the merits of a Soldier is well appreciated by them for their services 
are frequently put in requisition from the frequent incursions of 
the Indians among the inhabitants. 

Tuesday Oct 1 Left Gonzalez proceeding west up the Gaudaloupe 
River. Our course this day through a rough undulating country 
eovered with Post Oak timber till after noon when a scene burst 
upon our view which beggars description. While following our 
zigzag course over the broken, undulating hills our merry troop 
would often wear a dejected appearance until some one would strike 
up some favorite air (such as resin the bow) when the whole troop 
would join in the merry chorus until hill and valley seemed alive 
with the resounding echoes. 

Oct. 1 Following our course up the left Bank of the famous 
Gaudaloupe but generally at some distance from the river where 
the aspect wears a more rough appearance. upon reaching an ele- 
vated eminence the most beautiful scenery broke upon our view 
which appeared to dispel all melancholy. Before us lay outspread 
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a broad extensive valley intersecting on the one hand with the 
Gaudaloupe while on the other to the north the view extended far 
as the eye could reach toward its source at the foot of the moun- 
tains. Immediately before us appeared as an extensive lawn with 
a beautiful green sward, slightly tinged with the various flowers 
which decked its surface—Not a shrub or bush obstructed the 
monotony except the towering Live Oak which protected by its 
ample branches the numberless herd from the scorching noontide 
ray. Or occasionally interspersed with the vine which raising 
itsself from the surface with such symmetry of form as to impress 
the beholder with the idea that it is the work of some fairy hand. 
Further to the west appeared the skirting timber thickning the 
further it receded and rising gradually so that mile after mile of 
the dark boding forest rose to our view so that ones imagination 
or view would be extending to the intricacies of the forest in search 
for the curling smoke of the wigwam. 

We passed down and across this valley to a single plantation on 
its western border which we found had been but recently deserted 
on account of the Indians a short time previous nearly exterminat- 
ing-the whole of a numerous family? before the house were the 
remains of those who fell victims to the barbarity of the lawless 
Comanches only a few survived and escaped to tell the tale. Two 
interesting daughters were still in captivity among the Indians. 

Wednesday Oct. 2. We crossed the Guadaloupe, the water of 
this river has the purest look of any I ever saw. It flows over a 
bed of small pebbles. The current is rapid and difficult to cross. 
We found a Ranchero or Mexican Farm House on the opposite 
side of the river where I received a most delicious Piece of Bears 
Meat. We pursued our course till late in the evening on account 
of the scarcity of water. We arrived at the Chervillo [Cibolo] 
or Buffalo River after a wearisome days ride. 

Thursday 3. Passed the Salado river arrived at San Antonio 
three day in the evening from Gonzalez encamped at the springs 
three miles above town. 

San Antonio de Bexar is a somber looking town. The original 

"Named Lochart. The daughters have since escaped captivity about 
the time of the Comanche affray in the spring of 1840 at San Antonio. 


(The above note was in different ink and had evidently been added at 
a later date.) 
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town is built from hewn stone and from its antiquity presents a 
very Gothic appearance being built about a century since. They 
were originally built connected from one street to the other and 
partitioned only for each inhabitant of only one story height. and 
terraced roofed. so that those Blocks in their present delapidated 
state have only the appearance of a vast pile of rocks. 

The streets which were once said to be distinguished for their 
cleanliness is now irregular filthy and sooty. a water course has 
been dug around the town and is said to have once been running 
through each street. People nearly all of colour except some few 
Americans. Many aged people. Children generally go naked 
especially in wet weather. 

Extensive Balls in the evening in small ground rooms without 
any floor except the smooth earth. People here are very Indolent 
scarcely any person stirring in fore part of the day. In the ecening 
streets are lighted Bowers are erected in the street for the Fan- 
dango. Groups of persons assemble of both sexes. Sometimes 
cluster together in merry chit chat very loquacious. at others en- 
gage in the lascivious waltz and the Virginia Reel. Here the gay 
the Polite and the vulgar congregate together with little distinction 
to persons. 

Tuesday Oct. 15—We changed our place of encampment to 
within one mile of town on the right bank of the river. Our first 
night of encampment here we had three horses stolen by the In- 
dians. The horses were all tied or staked within the Guard but 
from the stealthiness of the Indians and the darkness of the night 
they succeeded in taking three horses and escaping with them 
about 2 hours before daybreak I myself being on the guard at the 
time they were taken. 

They were immediately [pursued| by several but only three 
came up to them having better horses than the rest. after several 
shots from both sides they succeeded in killing one of the Indians 
and retaking one of the horses the other two made their escape. 
Two of the Indians had bows and arrows the other a musket and 
shot a hole through the coat of one of them without any other 
injury. Since then we have been encamped in the same place for 
3 nights the camp has been in a continual uproar with alarms of 
Indians. They seemed determined to retaliate in some way or 
other. On Friday evening the 19th. the Guard saw as supposed 
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an Indian and fired which of course created another alarm. several 
ran together to the spot and sorry to say that Mr James C. Has- 
kins received a Yager Ball in his groin creating only a flesh wound 
and is likely to recover soon. 

During our stay here (about 2 or 3 weeks) had a good oppor 
tunity to observe the manners and customs of the Inhabitants 
which to say the most in their favor is but little superior [to] 
their neighbors and hostile enemies the Comanches. Those Co- 
manches keep them in such awe they dare not venture without the 
outskirts of the Town without going armed and 2 or 3 in company, 
and very seldom loose sight of the spire and cross of their cathedral. 

The Alfa]mo is situated on the opposite side of the river from 
the main town. It is the ruins of a very extensive building built 
it is said about a century since. it was apparently built both for 
devotion and fortification. The main room (the Chapel) is very 
extensive bearing on its walls several inscriptions to the Roman 
Catholic order also vases and busts as large as life beautifully 
carved from stone. Leading from the Chapel is passages to sev- 
eral ante rooms cells, Etc. 

Around these is the remains of an extensive wall enclosing an 
area about one acre. The building received a heavy shock in the 
last revolution by Santa Anna. So that the grand edifice which 
is said to have cost years of bondage to the Comanches in erecting 
is now desolate and nearly a heap of ruins. There are some four 
or five buildings of this description within a few miles of San 
Antonio all of which the Mexicans shun with a superstitious horror 
awe. They are called missions. One in which we were quartered 
a few days called Mission De La Conception is similar to the 
Almo without bearing the ravages of war. Conception is dis- 
tinguished in the Texan Revolution as the scene of the “Grass 
Fight” several were killed. Their bones are now lying within 
this edifice. 

The Almo is distinguished as being the scene of Cruel Blood- 
shed where Crockett and his brave comrades were slaughtered by 
the Mexicans. The place is still shown where he last placed him- 
self against the wall and hewed down several. The marks of his 
cutlass are visible. 

Saturday Oct. 19 Our encampment is removed to a more secure 


place secure from bushes and Thickets. 
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Sunday morning 20th. Left San Antonio for the San Saba 
Hills and Mountains. About 40 or 50 Mexi¢ans joined us under 
Col Karnes together with some Surveyors. Scientific Gentlemen 
making discoveries and getting Specimens in Botany Geology, Min- 
erology, & Etc. Making in all upwards of one hundred persons 
which together with our pack mules extra horses for the spies gave 
us quite a formidable appearance. Our regiment consisted of two 
companies of Cavalry. The one commanded by Col Karnes in 
person composed of the Mexicans Surveyors Scientifics ete. The 
other our company under Capt. Wilson. We began now to have 
more strict order and discipline. At night a detachment was 
taken from each company for Guard under the direction of the 
Officer of the Day. Orders strictly enforced to keep a strict watch. 
In the morning we generally started early always having an ad- 
vance and rear guard Our marches were generaly continued till 
about 2 oclock P. M. when we would strike camp early in order 
to reconnoiter our position for the night. 

Monday 21 Entered a valley about ten miles from San Antonio. 
very picturesque scenery. Hilltops upon Hilltops reveal them- 
selves higher and higher. Grand views of the distance following 
our course encamped in the valley with towering hilltops on each 
side. This evening a Bear was killed near camp. 

Tuesday 22—Continued along the valley part of the day. Today 
first saw species of wild grass 3 or 4 feet high. We came to an 
almost interminable ravine to pass huge rocks shelving on either 
side we were compelled to discount our horses and let them slide 
down. The country has a peculiar wildness. The wild pine and 
juniper grows here. 

A shocking accident occured here. when passing the ravine the 
lock of one mans gun caught a limb and discharged entering the 
brest of a Mexican nearbye. Encamped on passing the ravine. 

Wednesday 23—Went 3 miles across another ravine and en- 
camped in consequence of the man who was wounded being car- 
ried on a hand hearse. Thursday 24 went 5 miles encamped on the 
Guadaloupe about 100 miles above our first crossing. We were 
now forbidden to fire a gun on any account whatsoever except in 
seeing Indians. Wild game passed almost within our reach. We 
had several beeves provided on starting but by this time they were 
either killed and eaten or had escaped us. We had no breadstuffs 
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provided. Within five days from starting from Bexar our only 
stock of provisions consisted in coffee and salt. Five or six Mexi- 
cans were employed as hunters provided with spears Bows and 
Arrows &e and extra horses on those we were to depend for 
sustenance. 

Friday 25—continued our encampment on the Warloop. Col 
Karnes and the Hunters started on fresh horses and returned with 
3 bears. We were now said to be in the Towakenies range. They 
ure said to be very sly, cautious more deadly hostile and savage 
than the Comanches. 

Saturday Oct. 21 1839—This day while waiting the result of 
the wounded Mexican another most heart rending occurance hap- 
pened which struck horror to every beholder. 

Mr Wm. R. Sisty one of our company while in the act of draw- 
ing his Rifle from under his blanket (where he had placed it the 
night previous to prevent the dew from injuring it) it being ready 
loaded with the cap on the lock caught in the grass and dis- 
charged—first went through his hand passed through the knee of 
his pantaloons entered the left breast and lodged in the Back. It 
proved fatal. he died about 2 oclock about 14 hours after the 
catastrophe. 

Sunday 27th—buried Mr Sisty with reversed arms with mili- 
tary honors about 100 yards from our encampment under a wild 
China Tree within the roar of the Guadaloupe. 

Monday 28—buried the Mexican under the same tree—marched 
about 6 miles same day encamped in a valley. 

Tuesday 29—Marched about 17 miles. This day we raised a 
hill from whose summit we had a view of a great extent of the 
country around in every direction. Never did I behold such a 
grand extension and sublime view. We had followed the course 
of a valley to attain the summit which was with great difficulty. 
We were compelled to dismount in our progress. On attaining 
the eminence we were at once on a rocky plateau from which we 
could view in every direction hilltops piercing one above another 
in every direction till they were closed from view behind the blue 
veil of distance. It looked like a vast ocean of which | we] were 


in the midst. 
This may be termed the dividing ridge between the Guadaloupe 
and the San Saba or properly the San Saba Hills. We had a 
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rocky descent into the valley through a broken surface covered 
with rocks and oak timber. 

Encamped on the River Pedernellis. Found an Indian en- 
ecampment deserted. Fresh signs of Buffalo. 

Wednesday 30—Toward evening we marched 5 miles. A buffalo 
was killed near camp which greatly relieved our craving appetites. 

Thursday 31—continued our encampment on account of rainy 
weather. Found great plenty of Pecan nuts. 

Nov. Ist. My horse was here taken sick with great difficulty 
I got him along next day. We travelled about 16 miles when we 
were brought to a stand by one of the Surveyors came running 
himself and horse nearly breathless. We could just hear ejacu- 
lated the word (Indians). 

We commenced a retrograde course for eight miles till the word 
halt a good position was taken to encamp. About on half of 
the company were left in camp to take charge of equippage horses 
mules ete under Lieut Branham. 

Saturday Nov 2—The men returned about noon with about 40 
horses and mules together with equipments saddles bridles robes, 
ete etc. having surprised about 25 Comanches just at daybreak and 
before the Indians could make their escape 10 or 12 were killed. 

Sunday 3. Travelled 10 miles encamped on a small stream. 
Notwithstanding the prizes taken we had had nothing to eat for 
36 hours previous the liberty was granted to every man to hunt 
with his gun. Not many hours elapsed before our camp could 
boast as many varieties of Meats as any city. Such as Buffalo 
Bear, Deer, Turkies, Bullocks ete. 

Monday 4. Travelled 8 miles encamped near a ledge of rocks. 
Men went hunting killed several Deer one Buffalo Bear ete. A 
Comanche Indian who had been taken prisoner wounded died and 
was thrown in the bushes by the Mexicans and left. 

Tues 5—Travelled 4 miles encamped in the valley of the Llano. 
Col. Karnes very sick continued our encampment here for some 
days. The party of Surveyors think of leaving us and proceeding 
to Austin. Much excitement and considerable Speculation is mani- 
fested in camp concerning our future course also considerable dis- 
affection. At one time Capt Wilson states that he shall leave with 
the surveyors and proceed home—numbers resolve to join him. 

Oct. [Nov.] 8—It being now two months since our enlistment 
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two thirds of our time had expired. Our provisions such as were 
laid in enumerated only under the head of salt and Coffee being 
nearly exhausted, caused many a fond rogret at not being in a 
civilized land. 

Every bosom now swells with fond recollections of home. Its 
cheerful fireside and withal its broiling steaks. Contrasting those 
with our situation exhibited an unhappy difference which will ac- 
count for the dissatisfaction among many of us. 

The cold frosty nights in which we were compelled to stand 
Sentinel without the necessary requisites for sustaining life made 
it extremely unpleasant and irksome to us all. And too the Idea 
being advanced that we were to take a westerly course through the 
mountains to the Rio Grande for a more successful accomplish- 
ment of our expedition and also to escort Genl. Gonzalez to his 
Ranchero at Laredo who had accompanied us thus far for this 
sole object. 

Sunday 10—The Surveyors left us Together with Doctor Riddell 
of New Orleans and Wm E. Roberts of our Company—for Austin. 
Soon after leaving one or two of the company returned stating 
that they had discovered camp fires and dare not proceed. We 
were immediately upon pursuit. but finding only three or four 
wigwams deserted and no direct trail we parted again with them 


and returned to camp. [The diary ends here. | 
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TADEO ORTIZ DE AYALA AND THE COLONIZATION 
OF TEXAS, 1822-1833 


EDITED BY EDITH LOUISE KELLY AND MATTIE AUSTIN HATCHER 
IV 


Ortiz to the Secretary of Relations 


> 


Matamoros, February 3, 1833. 

In the month of February of last year, I had the honor of com- 
municating to your Excellency, from New Orleans, the misfortune 
of my shipwreck and the fact that, notwithstanding this unfortu- 
nate incident and my distressing situation, [ went on into Texas to 
fulfill my mission. I did so, not with a view of escaping the duty 
on account of the distressing situation in which I found myself, 
but for the purpose of giving the government an idea of the politi- 
cal status of this most interesting part of the Republic and of the 
defensive measures that might seem best after an examination had 
been made. In consequence thereof, I have the honor to give the 
promised information by means of the accompanying document, 
which I beg you will bring to the notice of the President of the 
Republic, to the end that, if he regard it favorably, it may be 
taken under advisement and the desired results attained. For the 
information of the government, I likewise advise your Excellency 
that I am on this day to continue my trip to the capital where I 
hope to communicate with you and report fully on my trip, giving 
whatever information may be of interest to the government and 


the nation. 


Report of Ortiz to the President on Conditions in Texas 
February 2, 1833. 
As a commissioner of the Federal Union and as a Mexican, I 
believe that I would not be fulfilling my most sacred duty, if I 
did not take steps in the present difficulties, to give to your Excel- 
lency’s government, and through you, to the next national assem- 
blv, a brief report of the deplorable condition in which I found the 
former Province of Texas—destined by its geographic position and 
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by the fundamental laws of the Nation, to form a bulwark of in- 
tegrity for the territory of the Republic. As such it has been 
maintained continuously for more than two centuries by the aid 
and efforts of all Mexicans and even at the cost of their blood 
during the period of foreign domination. 

However, by an unforseen chance, during the glorious period 
of organization after independence had been secured, when the 
great and highly important national interests demanded a system 
of organization and vigorous local development, a baneful spirit 
of favoritism, the machinations of intrigue, and the careless neg- 
lect of the essential duties of the government of 1824, removed 
Texas from the protection of the general government and dragged 
it down until it was one of the weakest and most helpless members 
of the social pact. From this epoch, dates the misery of the people 
of that remote region as well as the troubles in Texas and even the 
political anihilation of that region. This fact is evident in the 
decline in the power and prestige of the Mexican name and, what 
is more important still, of the national honor. 

Indeed, the situation is so bad that the authorities must, with 
the aid of such states as are really lovers of liberty and of the 
glory of the nation, adopt positive, vigorous, and timely measures 
to cut this evil at its roots courageously and effectively. This 
must be done for the sake of the unfortunate people there, who, 
though worthy, are poorly governed. But this must be done, your 
Excellency, by applying strong remedies immediately without dis- 
cussion because the symptoms of the disease are already so serious 
that I can not even propose remedies without fear of making mis- 
takes. Such remedies, like palliatives, might hasten the crisis and 
bring about the dreaded result. However, if the symptoms are 
concealed, the loss of this most precious part of the Republic might 
be percipitated by some sudden turn of events. 

It can not be hidden from vour Excellency’s profound and clear- 
sighted mind, from the wisdom of the approaching Congress, nor 
from the patriotism of the states which are really interested in 
the growth of the Federation that the vast region in question was 


acquired by conquest at the close of the sixteenth century and held 
by the combined efforts of the entire nation. Texas was then 
built up and maintained as an independent province in conformity 
with the principles of the colonial system existing at that time. 
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These principles were the same as those in force during the earliest 
colonization in Nuevo Leén, Nuevo Santander (now 'Tamaulipas), 
and Coahuila. 

3ut by an anomoly and a contradiction of the principles fol- 
lowed by the régime and in defiance of the Federal pact itself, 
which created states and territories of corregimientos and partidos 
(as for example, Querétaro, Chihuahua, and Colima), this infant 
state was left to its fate, with an absolute disregard of the former 
laws and the peculiar circumstances in Texas. The step was all 
the more unwise because it was a frontier region interesting to 
and coveted by a neighboring power. The authorities thereby 
abandoned all control over its local government, its internal de- 
velopment, its military protection and its future destiny, and that, 
too, when the province was the key to the Republic of Mexico and 
when it comprised more than 12,000 square leagues. From this 
area, three large states could be formed which would constitute an 
impregnable wall for the Republic. 

In spite of the ruin and desolation of the people of Texas, due 
to their love of independence and the invasions of the American 
vandals under the pretext of aiding the efforts of the Mexicans to 
attain their independence in 1812, and of the frequent incursions 
of the barbarous Indians from 1814 to 1821, the colonial govern- 
ment, which was more farsighted in this matter than the present 
one (I admit it with shame and through patriotic devotion) did 
not dare to despoil the province of its primitive rights of self- 
government even though it was separated from the remainder of 
the federal territory. Even the Imperial government respected 
these rights. 

Future generations will ask in surprise how the Constituent 
Congress, which gave life and being to various districts of less 
political importance to the federal power and to the general de- 
velopment of the country, could sin against Texas by this fatal 
decree without realizing that they were compromising the integ- 
rity of the national territory and the future destinies of a vast 
Empire. They will also want to know how it was possible for 
Congress to imagine that a larger population might result from 
uniting a territory containing 12,000 square miles to a new and 
backward state, which was poorly organized and more poorly 
governed. 
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|The capital of] this state, Coahuila, is more than 300 leagues 
distant from Texas and, to reach it, one must travel through an 
uninhabited country which is continually subject to the raids of 
barbarous Indians and this land is most valuable to the nation. 
It is also endangered because of its exposure since it is a frontier 
country bordering on an astute power which boasts that it has 
territorial rights to the Rio Bravo. 

\fany of the interests of the Texans are opposed to those of the 
people of Coahuila. Even at the best, the government ai Saltillo 
has great difficulty in discharging its original obligations, that of 
attending to the urgent local needs of Coahuila, where it is like- 
wise necessary to establish this reform. Since the year 1824, I 
have been calling these and other points to the attention of cer- 
ti members of the committee on Federal Constitution. 

As it is, Coahuila, a newly organized state, limited in resources 
and moral strength, considers itself as absolute master of an im- 
mense national territory, alluringly rich in flattering possibilities. 
It has in fact confined itself entirely to the narrow limits of the 
needs of the people of Coahuila. It has cared only for its local 
interests. It has placed the ambitious department of Texas under 

political chief. His powers are limited; he is poorly qualified ; 
and resides on the extreme and isolated frontier which serves as 
a barrier against foreign immigration. This immigration, under 
the present arrangement, is composed entirely of adventurers who, 
in general, have no place in the neighboring government. In fact, 
Coahuila has left Texas in a very critical condition, without even 
a competent judicial tribunal. 

The culture and the general and moral education of the youth 
of the country has been neglected. In spite of the pompous title 
of villa borne by many places, not a single public building nor a 
single temple has been constructed, nor a single school founded 
where the national language is spoken. In conclusion, not a mon- 
ument nor any sign howsoever small exists which would indicate 
or suggest an act or evidence of the protection and vigilance of 
Coahuila. Without realizing by what authority or for what pur- 
pose this rich present was made—as is proved by the series of 


events through eight long years—Coahuila has done nothing but 
turn over the vast territory to the United States, not through sale, 
but through the grant to the Anglo-Americans of more than half 
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of Texas with an almost perfect title and without any guarantees 
certain Americans have even secured a third contract for immense 
concessions for the purpose of carrying on a shameful trade and 
traffic in lands. 

A miserably small portion of the population was angrily urging 
the national government to establish a military post or to form a 
settlement of additional Mexicans while more than one hundred 
petitions for titles to land presented by the people of the old set- 
tlement at Bahia were either not being taken up for consideration 
or were being refused altogether. This affair came to such an 
extreme that a commissioner of the state finally notified them that, 
if they wanted lands, they would have to sign their petitions in 
the capacity of colonists under a foreign empresario so that this 
empresarvo could sell it to them. 

Finally, your Excellency, such is the conduct and confusion 
caused by the authorities of the State of Coahuila by their latest 
colonization law, that for the third time they recently granted to 
the astute empresorio, Austin, more than 6,000 square leagues of 
the best and choicest lands; and, in spite of the principles of equity 
and justice, they have ruled that people born in Coahuila might 
obtain a sitio of land for fifteen pesos while the natives of Texas 
could only secure this same amount of land by the payment of one 
hundred pesos. The latter have a thousand reasons for thinking 
they deserve at least an equality, if not a preference over other 
Mexicans of the state. 

While some have been angered by these unfair and objectionable 
measures, others have secured lands by submitting to this objec- 
tionable condition. However none of them have devoted them- 
selves to farming and not a few of them have sold out to the 
Anglo-Americans at a loss. These Americans have, in this way 
acquired immense possessions in contravention of the spirit and 
the letter of the Federal law of August 18, 1824, which forbids 
the accumulation of more than eleven leagues of land by one 
person. 

To crown the confusion and discredit of the government, a num- 
ber of poor and needy men have clothed themselves with the title 
of commissioners, under pretext of granting possession of the land. 
Besides the fee of fifty pesos, which they collect for each deed, 
they are making a shameful traffic in lands and are abusing their 
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commissions. This has brought about the alienation of a large 
amount of the unappropriated lands, which many foreigners, citi- 
zens of different parts of the United States of North America, now 
possess illegally, under the insidious pretext of having brought 
many of the poverty-stricken families which have settled in Aus- 
tin’s Colony at their own expense. Others have appropriated to 
themselves a part of the territory under the eyes and with the 
| collusion] of the commissioners and that, too, as I am informed, 
by virtue of promises and secret agreements with the empresarvos. 
Thus, even though many colonists hold title and have possession 
of a square league of land by the public records they have, as a 
matter of fact, sold or mortgaged a portion of it. By this astute 
dealing perhaps a third of the colony has been sold to represent- 
atives of the neighboring government. It is rumored— and I 
have seen things to support it— that this transaction has netted 
the principal empresario the immense sum of 177,000 pesos, be- 
sides a vast amount of choice lands. 

But these anti-national and contemptible intrigues would per- 
haps pass without absolutely discrediting the government at Sal- 
tillo if the new department and the nation as a whole could cherish 
a hope of security and prosperity under the protection of an in- 
terested government which would reach out over this vast area and 
into the furtherest corners of this buffer country that is already 
endangered. 

The legislative, judicial, and executive branches of the govern- 
ment might have given the newcomers favorable ideas of order, 
legislation and nationa] authority for the purpose of infusing in 
them the respect and homage which they should rightfully feel. 
Tt would seem that a generous nation would be worthy of this 
a nation, which, with such candor and good faith, deliberately ad 
mitted them. By just and energetic measures, it should have in- 
fluenced them to become citizens, so to speak, and to stay within 
proper limits. . .. 

Unfortunately all these stimulants and inducements indispensable 
to the security, consolidation, and rule of a growing colonial estab- 
lishment, formed exclusively of a class of men coming from a 


country which by its habits and customs is diametrically opposed 


te ours, have been absolutely unknown since the beginning of 
modern colonization in Texas. It was very difficult to guide them 
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without mixing them with settlements composed of Mexicans and 
foreigners of different nationalities. This was undertaken off 
hand, without system, order, foresight, and even without any pro- 
vision for the administration of justice, since the municipal gov- 
ernments which were established in three half-civilized towns, and 
those formed by colonists ignorant of our language and of the 
complicated Spanish legislation—could not be called courts, much 
less tribunals. They even lacked a local attorney and decisions 
had to be sent enormous distances. These were lost or were not 
decided upon on the pretext of a lack of formalities which the 
lawyers of the old régime never dispensed with. They preferred 
to leave the great number of crimes unpunished and to increase the 
ranks of robbers and assassins in certain towns which were already 
demoralized and which lack jails and the means of supporting and 
guarding the criminals. 

As a result of these drawbacks, the new colonists, less patient 
than the Mexicans and accustomed to a prompter administration 
of justice, and considering themselves neglected and in a state 
of natural independence, have appropriated to themselves the sov- 
ereign right of trying and sentencing criminals by juries. In con- 
formity with the principles of English jurisprudence they have 
applied capital punishment to many individuals in various parts 
of the colonies on the Neches and the Sabine. Finally, in San 
Felipe de Austin, they have inflicted severe punishments forbidden 
by our laws. ‘These were perhaps excusable because of the vin- 
dictive public opinion and the circumstances of the revolution. 
These things should not be so alarming in the eyes of the nation 
as the conduct maintained by the colonists from the beginning of 
our troubles; for, since this appears to be more serious and of 
deeper consequence, it cannot help but attract the attention of 
Your Excellency and that of congress, and put all Mexicans in- 
terested in maintaining the integrity of the national territory on 
their guard. 

The origin of the Texas trouble and the declaration of war of 
the colonists against the national troops who were guarding the 
ports and fortresses were not due to adhering to the efforts of the 
liberating army and resisting the taxes imposed by various legis- 
latures and towns which favored the plan of General Santa Anna. 
The hostilities at Brazoria and the other points in Austin’s col- 
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onies were directed against the Fort of Velasco in order to avoid 
the payment of the customs duties and to increase smuggling and 
other disorders. Under cloak of these things, they tried to form 
an independent state, taking advantage of the country’s embar- 
rassed condition. It is true that this opinion was not uniform in 
all se colonies because some men of good judgment and reflection 
are to be found. But these things were and will be the secret 
dene of many. 

The arrival of Colonel Me ‘xia gave a new impulse to the plotters, 
who because they were already compromised, had to appeal to the 
votes of the liberal party who were scattered everywhere. This 
was done with the view of legalizing their project and covering 
themselves with the mantle of public opinion. 

It is necessary for the supreme powers and all the states to 
understand that, if this region is not of necessity separated and 
constituted into sree and they may suit themselves as to 
final organization and even as to the formation of different scates— 
perhaps a time will come when the colonists may either openly pro- 
claim themselves in accord with the few Mexicans who have been 
corrupted; or, encouraged by the promises of gain and position as 
an independent republic, they may connect themselves with the 
United States of the North, where a close contact, relationship of 
blood, the ties of custom, language, religion, national spirit and 
even other ideals are constantly influencing calculating men, who 
daily increase the ranks. Such mishaps may not be impossible 
where great national interests are concerned. In proportion as 
these men fortify themselves in numbers and resources, they wil! 
become more arrogant; and consequently it will be more difficult 
and dangerous to suppress them by a mailed fist, on account of 
the far reaching questions and compromises which it is feared the 
neighboring power, interested in our dismemberment, is raising 
and proposing. The failure of the Fredonian Republic, pro- 
claimed in Nacogdoches in 1826 by a band of adventurers, when 
the Mexican Federation was developing and seemed steadily 
progressing is a fact which the government cannot disregard or 
forget. 

The class of people who have settled and who will continue to 


establish themselves in Texas is not unknown to your Excellency 
and as long as the territory is undivided, the system of settlement 
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by a mixed population of European foreigners and native Amer- 
icans will continue and they will still enjoy a vigorous and pro- 
tected local administration. The colonists are natives of the 
southern states, of low morality and tend to divide the Anglo- 
American confederation; and, although in general industrious, 
many of them are lazy, but nevertheless brave. At the same time 
they are corrupt, covetous, and agressive; they are accustomed to 
pass life in absolute independence in the privations of the frontier 
and to enjoy an almost unlimited liberty. This constitutes a kind 
of erratic existence; and, by a singular contrast, adds to the crafti- 
ness and enlightenment of an imperfect modern civilization the 
physical and moral qualities and caution of the savages, with whom 
they ordinarily associate. Added to this are their unreasonable 
and insidious political claims, which, in all cases that lead to their 
aggrandizement and the extension of their commercial relations, 
have directed and are directing the policies of the cabinet in 
Washington. 

Your Excellency, the consummation of the cession of Louisiana 
is yet very recent; and no citizens of this hemisphere should ignore 
or forget the record of the transactions promoted by the Anglo- 
American diplomats for the purpose of making the boundary 
treaty with Spain. Neither should they forget the unfair means 
which the United States, easily taking advantage of Spain’s calam- 
ities and embarrassing situation, used in order to add Florida and 
other outstanding frontier regions to its empire. . . . 

It is believed, too, that the President of the United States and 
his partisans have secret views concerning Texas. He even goes 
to the extreme of declaring himself to be one of the proprietors 
(although this may be hearsay). With the present Anglo-Amer- 
ican minister to our government and with other persons he has 
an interest in a vast scheme of colonization lately granted to the 
empresario Austin and his company in defiance of the law of 
April 6, 1830. These secret views are as alarming as the policies 
of the government itself, which is interested in the increase of the 
emigration of criminals from the United States. These criminals 
have escaped from the courts and from the punishments which are 
irrevocably imposed there upon violators of the law. They have 
taken refuge in Texas and have formed a band of vandals who are 
very hard to control. They have outdone the few honest men. 
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For this reason, ‘l'exas is likely to declare itself independent and 
thus endanger the integrity of the territory of the Republic. Al- 
though the United States might, by a Machiavellian policy, refuse 
to admit them into the Union, it would not fail to encourage the 
establishment of an independent state between the two re- 
publics. 

That the American government has sinister designs on Texas 
is not an idea arbitrarily originating from a spirit of opposition 
and antipathy, as some Mexicans who are dominated by evil 
party spirit have imagined. . . . This opinion is a truth based 
upon numerous authentic facts which it would be useless to relate. 
It is enough for the present to establish the fact that they have 
not, as yet, been able to obtain possession of Texas. The possession 
of this region would hand over ad lthbitum the territory which com- 
prises New Mexico. The most iniquitous plans are being set in 
motion to hinder or paralyze the nationalization of this region. At 
all events it falls in with their desire to compromise it. 

I will be concrete and speak in this connection about the per- 
nicious measure initiated a short time ago, which, on being put 
through by the present executive of the United States has crowded 
together more than 150,000 Indians who, driven from their ancient 
and primitive firesides without the slightest reason whatever, are 
now living and increasing in the most sterile region adjacent to 
and bordering on the very fertile lands of Mexico. These regions, 
through convenience and necessity, will be occupied by them; and 
thanks to their abandoned condition and the distance, if their cc!l- 
onization and government are not immediately regulated, the sit- 
uation and the dangers on the frontier will be aggravated to the 
injury of the rights of Mexico and the integrity of her territory. 
Lastly, the scandalous usurpation by armed bands of the Malvina 
Islands belonging to the Republic of Argentina, which the Anglo- 
Americans have probably effected by order of their government in 
spite of the just claims of the government of Buenos Aires must 
inspire real fear in new republics. 

From what has been said so far, I do not doubt that the patriot- 
ism, zeal, and insight which animate Your Excellency, will con- 
vince you of the risks and immediate dangers with which the 
former province of Texas and the frontier country to the north, 


extending toward New Mexico, are threatened, unless a system 
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entirely different from that which has hitherto been in force, is 
adopted; but if my reasons are not as convincing as I am per 
suaded they are, emanating as they do from the things actually 
seen and the local information secured on my trip, I hope, at 
least, that your Excellency will consider them at length, to the 
end that the examination of the motives which I have set forth 
and which have alarmed me, may be clarified by the wisdom of 
high national powers and may produce a happy result. 

[ have for a long time been convinced and now I am certain 
that all of the ills of Texas date from its annexation to the State 
of Coahuila. It would be treason to my country and I would fail 
to fulfill my obligations if I did not tell your Excellency that I 
am convinced that if it remains joined thereto, its loss is enevi- 
table; because, while the basic cause that has produced these la- 
mentable results exists, the difficulties and obstacles will continue 
te imerease and some time, sooner or later, the chain of events 
which are now negligible, will inevitably bring about this result. 

So I urge upon you the duty of breaking with the club of Her- 
cules the chain of evils which threaten the country. I trust that 
the next national assembly will use its influence to cut this Gordian 
knot. The future political dominance of the Republic will thus 
be assured. The new nation will be saved from the oppression 
and humiliation which will destroy it unless those charged with 
directing its destinies restore to Texas its ancient rights by or- 
ganizing it into territories. : 

The time and the occasion could not be more opportune, because 
they immediately follow the triumph of the principles of true 
liberty. . . . I therefore venture to invoke the secred name 
of my country, and I entreat Your Excellency to take this humble 
exposition into consideration and to present it for the deliberation 
of the next honorable assembly as one of the most urgent and im- 
portant matters to be decided upon: 

1. The separation of Texas from the state of Coahuila. 

2. The subdivision of the province and the formation of four 


territories, uniting therein the intervening territory situated be- 
tween the Rio Bravo in Texas, and the territory of New Mexico. 

3. To grant to the nation, collectively, all the unoccupied fron- 
tier territory and the boundary region of the state for a distance 


of fifteen leagues so that it may be distributed and peopled under 
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the guidance and immediate supervision of the federal authorities 
of the nation. 

1. To dictate a special organic law that shall provide for a 
system for the administration and settlement of the frontier terri- 
tories in conformity with the needs of their colonization, security 
and growth, seeking after and admitting all families of foreign 
countries and especially attracting Mexican families with material 
inducements for the purpose of forming a mixed population ca- 
pable of neutralizing the preponderance and influence of the Anglo- 
American colonists. 

5. To establish a chain of colonies or military settlements of 
selected companies of cavalry and infantry of the regular army 
and the active militia of the frontier states in definite, advantage- 
ous positions, for the security and defense of the colonists agains 
foreign aggression and the incursions of barbarous tribes. 

6. To form a definite plan for a campaign and at the same 
time to formally wage war from the vicinity of Coahuila, Chi- 
huahua, New Mexico, and Texas on the savage hordes that infest 
the northern frontier and murder its inhabitants continuing the 
war until they are driven out of the territory of the Republic or 
exterminated. 

7. To invite the cooperation in this campaign of the most civil- 
ized and warlike tribes of the Cherokees and the Choctaws, enemies 
of the Comanches. The first named tribes have been from the 
United States and, by arrangement of their government, are living 
on our frontiers in great numbers. They should be offered a part 
of the lands occupied by the Comanches and other hordes hostile 
to the nation, so that they may inhabit it as subjects of the Re- 
public under a public agreement and conditions advantageous to 
the integrity of its territory and commerce. 

8. To free the territories in question from all taxes and con- 
tributions for ten years, by opening their ports for at least seven 
years to trade free from all general customs duties in order to stim- 
ulate population, maritime activity, and the development of the 
coast region. 

9. To tolerate in the new frontier territories religious freedom 
and the introduction of individuals from all oppressed nations, 
seeing to it that certain Mexicans who, because of their incorri- 


gibility and vagrant tendencies, do not have a means of livelihood 
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in the old towns and cities, shall be forced to live by their own 
work under the strict discip'ine that would be established in mili- 
tary colonies. 

10. To create the necessary funds by the suppression of a cer- 
tain number of benefices or by the imposition of a tax on these 
and on the bishoprics, and by the income from the convents, which 
should be suppressed, because they do not have any resident mem- 
bers. Their property should be confiscated, and used exclusively 
for the payment of the expense of administration, education, culti 
vation, development and fortification of the frontier territories. 

11. To annul, without harming the established families, the 
concessions and prerogatives granted since the year 1827 to the 
national and foreign empresarios who have not respected the laws 
and not fulfilled their contract in conformity with them, by exact- 
ing beforehand sufficient guarantees and suitable bond that will 
aid in the founding of settlements in conformity with national 
interests, security and progress of the new districts, and with the 
general system of colonization which may be adopted and carried 
out by an inspector created for that purpose by a new law. 

12. To encourage and form in Europe, colonizing companies 
and enterprises among the government officials and individuals of 
friendly powers, by means of the diplomatic and commercial agents 
of the Republic and a special agent who shall be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the locations and conditions of the land. Thus they may 
collect and send at their own expense families of laborers and 
artisans or mechanics who, under reciprocally advantageous con- 
ditions, will be useful for settling up the unappropriated lands 
and towns of mixed population which the general government may 
decide to form. 

These suggestions were prompted in me by the purest and most 
sincere patriotism in behalf of the great interests of my country 
and the preservation of its primordial rights. These, in my judg- 
ment, are the only means of salvation. . . . Unless the first, 
is adopted as a basis, which is to me the essential element of the 
matter—that is, the separation of Texas from the state of Coahuila 
and the subdivision of the country into territories—I am sorry to 
say, Most Excellent Sir, appealing to the future to justify well 
founded opinions, that all other provision will be futile and that 


the loss of Texas will be inevitable. 
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[ shall not stop, Sir, to clear away the shadowy, intangible ob- 
jections that certain injudicious men, circumscribed in a narrow 
circle of prejudices or dominated by a spirit of provincialism and 
private interests will urge by exaggerating the rights that the 
authorities at Saltillo will claim. When discussing the separation 
of Texas, or, more properly speaking, the act of doing her the 


justice of restoring her ancient rights which were turned over to 


Coahuila to no purpose, they will invoke the constitution. This 
step harmed Texas and was of serious and overwhelming detri- 
ment to the whole nation. . . . Upon the emancipation of 
Texas depends, besides, the increased growth of the Federation, 
the preservation of the integrity of its territory and the mainte- 
nance of its independence. : 

The only argument of justice and convenience which the State 
of Coahuila might bring up in its favor would be to prove by facts 
the utility and benefit which have resulted or might result both 
to Texas and to the entire nation from placing this country under 
its jurisdiction and rule. . . . Far from having studied and 
recognized the real principles of administration, the end and object 
of social life, the true interests of Texas, and fav from having 
fulfilled the duties assumed by virtue of its union, they have actu- 
ally done nothing save increase its ills, prepare the way for its 
separation from the Republic, and render its situation more intol- 
erable! The absolute lack of the administration of justice in 
spite of levying a contribution for this purpose, and the scanda- 
lous and hazardous complexity of colonization laws confirm these 
facts. Additional proofs of misgovernment are: open opposition 
tc all means of development and security on the part of its legis- 
lators and government, to the extreme of forbidding the establish- 
ment of a factory or loom for cotton weaving; the imposition of 
increased duties unknown among the peoples of the earlier régime 
who, even during the time of the former dominion, enjoyed im- 
munities: the unwise action of prohibiting those who were not 
born in the Republic from selling by retail in an agricultura! 
region where there is not a single Mexican who is engaged in the 
business; and, above all, the open war incited against the com- 
missioners and against the establishments of the government of the 


14} 


Federal Union, disputing with them over a few handbreadths of 
land at the time that, without guarantees, thousands of leagues 
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or encomiendas were being granted to adventurers; the extension 
of time to foreign empresarios who will never settle their immense 
concessions. ° 

The question of the emancipation of this province from the 
tutelage of Coahuila and the creation of territories—a basic and 
vital principle for the existence and maintenance of the integrity 
and independence of the northern frontier region—has already been 
discussed in the exposition I forwarded to the general government 


3 


from Burdoes on November 30, 1830. This, together wit 
ter addressed to Congress, was printed in my little book entitled, 


1 a let- 


Mexico considerado como nacion independente y libre. 
However, in the new plan I now propose, I have somewhat changed 
the measures that I hope will prove effective in saving this exten- 


sive region. It is very di 





icult to establish there a just and effi- 
cient government with extensive powers, without injury to its 
welfare and development. During my recent disagreeable trip, I 
secured accurate information concerning this province and my 
political investigations have forced me to propose a different plan, 
one more calculated to secure the main object, that of assuring the 
existence and wellbeing of the Federation by joining Texas to the 
isolated country of New Mexico and the states adjacent thereto by 
means of a chain of settlements. Due to their contiguity and 
their relationships they will form a solid bulwark which will be 
connected with the center and with all the angles of the Repub- 
lic. . . . By this arrangement provision will be made for se- 
curity on the frontier, the creation of states, and the encourage- 
ment of immigration, culture, and commerce throughout the entire 
Republic. The states of Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and Chihuahua 
will doubtless develop and be protected from the incursions of 
barbarous hordes. In addition, these same states, will receive the 
greatest benefits although they fear that they will be injured be- 
cause they have the mistaken idea that a vast extent of desert 
land or one inhabited by savage tribes constitutes power. As soon 
“1 
il 


as experience and time has disillusioned them, they will be the 


first to approve the plan. Once reduced to the narrow limits of 
their natural boundaries, the mass of population contained therein 
will pay more attention to the urgent and the evident necessities 
of development; and, as they go forward in the race of civilization 


{ 


and of moral development through laws and the efforts of a less 
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distracted government, they will be more industrious and produc- 
tive and, consequently, the governments of these states will be 
much more prosperous and powerful. 

There is now much fertile and valuable lands lying along the 
right bank of the Rio Bravo within the states of Coahuila and 
Chihuahua. If these lands are protected from the hostilities of 
the savages by the creation of neighboring frontier territories, they 
will be settled immediately and become a source of wealth for the 
people. This would likewise open the way for the legislative 
power to arrange for the division of the lands in question and for 
the collection of rents from the immense properties lying within 
these respective jurisdictions for the benefit of the nation. To 
adopt this measure, then, will be beneficial to the nation, useful 
to the states By its passage, Congress will discharge its most 
sacred duty. 

The area of the former Province of Texas measured approxi- 
mately 13,000 square leagues. These and the territories located 
on the margin of the Rio Grande and those that lie along the 33d 
degree of north latitude between the borders of Texas and New 
Mexico— and these lands mark the boundary between Mexico and 
the United States—easily contain 20,000 square leagues. Within 
this area I propose to mark out four territories, This vast extent 
of country is now encompassed by wandering tribes of wild In- 
dians who are in continuous movements of pillage and vandalism. 
It borders upon certain flourishing and ambitious establishments 
of the neighboring power, which is deriving all the profits of the 
fur trade from our territory and, little by little has made these 
lands known to their subjects. 

Unless this change is made, the country will remain in the same 


state of neglect and ignorance and consequently of uncertainty. 


Otherwise, it will become an isolated administrative center. Be- 
cause of this isolation, it would strive in vain for the protection 
and development of these lands by attempting to drive out these 
troublesome tribes and by strengthening the political and com- 
mercial relations which ought to exist between New Mexico and 
the region of Texas as an adjacent territory, in order that the 


Mexicans might utilize the abundant products which go at present 


from New Mexico through the Missouri River to the Mississippi. 


This traffic amounts to millions; and it will not be difficult to 
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attract the greater part of it for exportation through the ports of 
Texas as soon as the tribes are suppressed or pacified, and when 
an effective system of colonization and the vigilance of local ad- 
ministrative centers, located at regularly apportioned distances, 
shall prepare for it. In a commercial age, it would not be strange 
to see railroads built from New Mexico to Galveston. This would 
hasten the progress of civilization and the beneficial influence of 
permanent relations of public commercial interests. These bind 
the most remote people by lasting ties. At the same time these 
communications would increase colonization in an opposite direc- 
tion. Perhaps (by the aid of ingenuity and originality) the Rio 
Puerco, a tributary of the Bravo might constitute its emporium. 
Navigation into the interior by way of the Bravo and adjacent 
rivers is not considered impossible for small steamboats. The 
minute that its fertile banks are settled and cultivated, the benefits 
which will result to the neighboring states when this project is 
put into execution, are incalculable, and depend only on the for- 
mation of new establishments directed by rigorous local govern- 
ments, adjusted to a definite system and in harmony with the 
trend of the political and commercial world of this great century. 
Let us follow the impulse of its course! 

That the concentration of physical and moral elements in a fixed 
point, facilitates the means of its development and augments the 
resources, accelerating the objects which are aspired to, is an axiom 
in polities. . . . In conformity with these principles four defi- 
nite subdivisions are to be laid out, the first is to embrace an im- 
mense unsettled stretch situated between Rio Bravo and Rio 
Nueces. . . . This narrow zone and the adjacent region, lying 
between the sources of the Nueces River and the Colorado River 
and extending to a range of hills along the headwaters of this last 
named river will form a territory under the name, Territorio del 
Rio Bravo. 'The second territory would be located on the left bank 
of the Colorado and would extend to the Sabine. It would be 
bounded on the north by the same group of hills mentioned above. 
[ft would be denominated, Territorio del Sabinas. The third ter- 
ritory would begin at the headwaters of the rivers named and 
embrace all the lands lying between these hills and New Mexico. 
This I would call La Paz. 

The government can consider this plan and will find this divi- 
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sion in accord with the needs of an organized government. This 
arrangement will encourage development among the people and 
furnish a defensive line along the northern frontier in accordance 
with the interests of the Federation and the nature of the country. 
Although I might state the views I have on the proper system of 
government for this remote region, I leave this question for an- 
other time. For the present, I will confine myself to the informa- 
tion I have given as to the government used by the neighboring 
power [the United States] in managing its territories and the 
system used in our own country in such cases. 

[ need still to suggest to your Excellency the sum the govern- 
ment would need to appropriate for the maintenance of an ade- 
quately financed and efficient government. The establishment of 
a general plan for a systematized plan for colonization is urgently 
demanded in these four territories. This should include the privi- 
lege of religious freedom, although the government should adopt 
certain precautions. It also involves the declaration of a formal 
war on the barbarous tribes and the admission of other more civil- 
ized tribes as subjects of the Republic; the exemption from taxation 
for a period of ten years and the necessity for throwing open all 
its ports and harbors to commerce. They should be free from all 
general customs duties for at least seven years. This should be 
done in order to increase the population and encourage the develop- 
ment of the country along the seaboard. It would likewise stimu- 
late marine and commercial activity and would lead to a rapid 
prosperity and well being of the territories where a comfortable 
subsistence could be earned. This accomplished, these territories 
can be organized into states without delay. 

The treasures still found to a considerable extent in the cathe- 
drals, convents, sanctuaries, and certain parishes— consisting of 
ornaments of pure luxury and show—are appropriate to paganism. 
They are found in Mexico alone, for your Excellency will remem- 
ber that the ornaments in the temples at Rome, are monuments of 
art and consist of marble and bronze statues. If these treasures 
are legally transferred to the nation they will furnish the first in- 
stalment of funds needed for this great enterprise. A tax imposed 
upon half the products of the incomes of bishoprics and the third 
part of the prebends of the priesthood together with the imposition 


of a tax on choirs where they exceed thirteen will furnish more 
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than sufficient money for the expense of administration, the de- 
velopment of colonization, and the fortification of these territories. 
These measures are not pure inventions of modern philosophy. 
All governments have adopted them in the solution of their prob- 
lems, with the exception of Spain and the Mexican colonies. 

If the supreme powers are deeply interested in the outcome of 
this important matter and will secure the effective agreement of 
the states, by making it a common cause, as it should be—for it 
really is a federal question— the two obstacles that seem to be the 
most difficult will be overcome and cleared away, even though it 
may be only in part. 

I refer to legal religious toleration. I say legal because it is 
well known that, in spite of the constitutional provisions, tolerance 
and even the exercise of the religion of proscribed sects really 
exists in the new colonies of Texas, under the peculiar condition 
that, since such toleration is not legally permitted, there results, 
from a natural and religious act, an infraction of the law and a 
breaking down of the morale. Besides giving rise to infractions 
of the law in force, it accustoms the citizens who live at a dis- 
tance to have a contempt for the law or to be hypocrites. Honest 
men, with enlightened consciences, will not care to immigrate and 
live among such people. So it is that religious toleration and 
freedom of worship exist in name only to the detriment of op- 
pressed society. Our unsettled frontiers consist of fertile and 
conveniently located lands, that can accommodate millions. A Re- 
public containing more than 140,000 square leagues— that is, six 
times the area of France is inviting more than 200,000 inhabitants 
that a thousand constitutional provisions can not stop. 

In how many nations does the Roman Catholic religion predomi- 
nate? And which nations will furnish these millions of settlers ? 
None exist of this character save Spain and Italy, and these people 
are not the best fitted for founding and preserving colonies. AI] 
though they would be useful, a mixed colonization from all the 
countries of Europe would be much more beneficial. On the other 
hand, intolerance will never contribute toward counterbalancing 
the growing mass of population that our neighbors are forcing 
upon us. It will always be a pernicious and anomolous influence 
in the new settlements, “Every national religion,” said a celebrated 


moralist, “has been invented to make man vain, unsociable, and 
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bad; the first requirement of humanity is to permit each one to 
follow in peace the religion and beliefs that please him.” But 
this conduct cannot satisfy the ministers of religion, who wish to 
have the right to tyrannize over men even in their beliefs. 

In my opinion the exclusion of all the religions mentioned in 
the federal constitution, should be interpreted as strictly appli- 


le in old settlements where the clergy and catholicism have 

dominated and do dominate. In the uninhabited sections that are 

yet to be settled, there is already a kind of natural tolerance prac- 

tised among the tribes that adore the supreme being, according 

to the first inspirations of the heart of man. It seems that it was 

not the idea of the legislator to impose this religious domination. 
loot? 


Due to false prejudice, this provision which is so destructive to 
i * L 
t is opposed to our institu- 


society ean not be changed, although 
tions. The passing of time will destroy this intolerance. At least 
this provision will be disregarded where there are no motives of 
scandal to fear. Indeed great evils will be avoided and society 
will be benefitted. 

The plan of attracting Europeans to settle the frontiers, espe- 
cially in Texas, by offering inducements, is absolutely necessary. 
These settlers and the Mexicans will counterbalance the prepon- 
derance and advantages that, for many obvious reasons, the natives 
of North America have in their favor, either because of the foolish 
and regretable disorder with which they have been admitted, or on 
account of their proximity and, particularly, on account of the 
qualities which the Europeans and the Mexicans lack. Since I am 
dealing only with the latter, the government must not spare itself 
sacrifices, however costly they may be, supplying them the help 
and resources necessary to establish themselves in the colonies and 
military settlements that I set forth in this project. I do not 
explain in this exposition the utility and advantages of this step 
or the measures for forming companies and bringing European 
families. I promise to do so for your Excellency at an opportune 
time, if you wish me to do so. 

For the present, I close this exposition, by touching upon the 
necessity of making a formal war against the Indians or barbarous 
tribes that infest the territory of the Republic. They have deso- 
lated and are still ruining the villages and will impede the estab- 


lishment of a system of regular settlements. I mention the neces- 
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sity of annuling the immense concessions and privilege which, 
without due knowledge of the localities, the government of Saltillo 
and even the federal government have granted to man adventur- 
ers who are incapable of complying with their contracts. This 
has been detrimental to the general welfare. This is especially 
dangerous unless certain guarantees are demanded of them. | 
mention, lastly, the advantages of the opening of the ports of 
Texas for a definite time without the imposition of duties. 

Most Excellent Sir, the time has now arrived when the supreme 
powers should realize that the Comanches, Lipanes, Tahuakanos, 
and other small bands of savages have not only hindered the set- 
tlement of Texas, the States of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, Chihuahua, 
and New Mexico, but for more than two centuries, have laid their 
villages waste and have committed thousands of murders, rob- 
beries, and other crimes. These depredations have clothed fami- 
lies in mourning and have filled their eyes with tears. 

The government should realize that, with the most baseless hope 
and paralyzing fears, the cowardly governors and ecclesiastical 
councils have tolerated great crimes, under the deliberate and 
childish pretext that these barbarians will some day be converted 
to the faith and reduced to their intolerable dominion. To these 
views of a perverse and degrading policy, innumerable victims 
have been and are still being sacrificed. Millions of pesos are 
being spent on it and on the impossible truces, which under the 
name of peace, are ignominously formed. These truces, made 
with the so-called chiefs of a troop of wandering savages, who live 
by robbery without order or agreement, fail to observe the rights 
of men and outrage the national sovereignty. By a strange anom- 
aly, as is everything touching this inconceivable and shameful 
management, these chiefs in certain instances are treated like the 
legal representatives of a powerful and recognized form of govern- 


ment and in other cases they are considered as its subjects or 
favorite sons. Their good will is won with numerous presents at 
the expense of the people wrom they continually insult, murder, 
and despoil of their property. Most Excellent Sir, is it not an 
insult and degradation to the honor of the nation to reward with 
the offices of colonels the leaders of barbarous highwaymen, who 
are unfaithful to their compacts, thus injuring the nation by cur- 
rying favor with its most bloodthirsty and treacherous enemies ? 
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It is also high time that those exercising power should, without 
further delay, study the location of the territories which the bound- 
aries of the Republic include, to see about making their organiza- 
tion and socitl stability certain. This grave question, hitherto 
disregarded, is one of the greatest importance and transcendency. 
The title given by imaginary lines drawn up on an old map is an 
empty, fictitious one, which neighboring and interesting powers, 
will not respect, except to a degree suitable to their views and com- 
merce. Let the proposed boundaries be marked in time but also 
let an effort be made to assure thir stability by social guarantees, 
in order that they may be respected, for without population, or- 
ganization and improvement little or no progress will be made. 
Culture and the establishment of some sort of system of adminis- 
tration, constitute true law and, at the same time, will ensure the 
safety and defense of the distant frontiers. 

But what order or method is easy to apply in unknown regions, 
while they are inhabited by ungoverned and wandering barba- 
rians? Who will venture to go out and expose himself to their 
stinging darts, without positive guarantees from the government? 
And what hopes are assured for a real pacification, after a long 
as well as gloomy experience? None, if these hordes are not 
driven out or banished from a territory by a justly angered nation. 
There are already enough degrading and objectionable circum- 
stances, offensive to the honor and to the illustrious Mexican name; 
and if a neighboring power with hostile motives and considera- 
tions of national interest decided to expel the most docile and 
loyal natives from its territory, how much more reason and justice 
support our government in driving out a troop of barbarous as- 
sassins and robbers. 

The undertaking is an easy one and will not be very expensive. 
The eleven presidial companies of these frontiers with their full 
quota of 120 men could also be employed for this purpose. The 
active militia from these frontier states could be added thereto. 
They are well organized and well equipped and are eager to fight 
the barbarians. If to these forces should be added two or three 
cavalry regiments of regulars and some light field artillery de- 


tachments, which could at the same time operate in conjunction 
therewith through New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Nueva Leén 
and Texas, one of the most important objects might be achieved 
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in one campaign. This end has been forgotten, and perhaps neg- 
lected only because of the acquired habit of enduring wrong. 

Most Excellent Sir, I see no obstacle save the difficulty of find- 
ing a general-in-chief, active, honorable and qualified for this war, 
a number of efficient subordinates, an inspector of ability and in- 
tegrity, and one or two purveyors and commissaries of honesty and 
intelligence, who can carry out this interesting campaign honor- 
ably and to the benefit of the nation. I shall give to your Excel- 
lency additional information about this matter when the occasion 
arises. 

It remains for me to add, that for the plan and execution of 
this project, it would be very wise to treat with the civilized tribes 
and the warriors of the Cherokees and Choctaws who, in consider- 
able numbers, live on our frontiers and even in our territory. 
They are even aspiring to settle in certain sections. They will 
contribute greatly to the success of the campaign and when the 
chance comes they will cut the retreat of the enemies. These to 
the northward and other tribes of less importance, are enemies 
of the Comanches and Tahuakanos. They are advanced in civ- 
ilization, since they observe good morals, and have never 
murdered peoples who are foreign to their nation. They cultivate 
the soil, manufacture their fabrics and construct good houses, 
dedicating the rest of their time to hunting, fishing and cattle 
breeding. Many of them know how to read and write. They 
lack good lands of their own; they are resentful because of the 
unjust procedure of the United States and the bad treatment from 
the Anglo-Americans. 

If we should offer them certain of the lands that the Comanches 
occupy, they would be an aid to the colonization of the territories 
and to the government in those uninhabited places. Due to the 
distance that separates them from our seat of government they 
will finally occupy these territories if their coming is not regu- 
lated by means of public agreements, and measures beneficial to 
the population and development of the new territories, to the ad- 
vancement of commerce, and to the defense and security of the 
integrity of the territory of the Republic. 

A regular war against the barbarous tribes for the purpose 
dislodging them from the beautiful lands which they overrun and 
the legal admission of other useful and peaceful tribes who would 
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occupy part of the lands over which savage tribes now rove and 
which comprise the territories of the headwaters of our rivers and 
the territory of La Paz mentioned above, are, in my judgment, 
the most effective means that the ruling powers can adopt to in- 
spire confidence in the Mexicans and the foreigners who may be 
sent to settle there. These are the most effective means for estab- 
lishing social order on the border, for preventing dangerous ag- 
gressions on the part of the neighboring nation, and the pernicious 
influence that might bring about the alliance of more than 150,000 
natives who, through the arrangement of the Anglo-American gov- 
ernment, are to be found gathering in considerable numbers _ be- 
tween Texas and New Mexico. 

I consider it a matter of the greatest interest to the advance- 
ment of colonization and the peace of the government, to abrogate 
without delay and without argument, the concessions granted [in 
Texas] since 1827. I favor this as much on account of the diffi- 
culties and litigations that are now being experienced, as on ac- 
count of the confusion and the abuses, that, thanks to similar 
concessions, the empresarios are causing. They are consulting 
their own private interests alone without any justification and 
indeed to the detriment of the interests of the nation. 

The first grant made to Don Felipe [i. e., Moses] de Austin 
by the Spanish government and confirmed to his son, Don Estevan 
Austin, by the national government, has been advantageous and 
of much influence, judging by the results. It had, as its original 
object, the settlement of the lands and points most suited to the 
development of agriculture and commerce of Texas. While it has 
been prospering, it has, by its favorable results, made known the 
advantages of colonization and the political importance of a re- 
gion which, as fast as it is organized and its resources are de- 
veloped, will produce in the article of cotton alone as much or 
more than the amount harvested in the United States. In the 
branch of stock raising and its by-products, it will perhaps pro- 
duce an equivalent of what is produced by the commerce of Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo. In addition there will be an income from 
trade in skins, flour, and sugar—to the production of which the 
colonies are beginning to devote themselves,—as well as from food 


stuffs, seeds and lumber with which they can supply the ports of 
the Republic and Antilles as soon as the marine service, and the 
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construction of vessels, the traffic along the coast, and commerce 
of the high seas shall be protected and developed. 

This same colonization project has produced another real and 
beneficial result. Not only have the colonists overcome infinite 
obstacles, fighting simultaneously against the elements which an 
undeveloped country offers man and against the incursion of the 
savages who tried to destroy them, but they have also settled spots 
that, though more suitable, are more difficult to settle because of 
their unhealthfulness. They have furnished to the nation a race 
of active and labor-loving men who are already acclimated, and 
the measures and resources whereby the government and other 
empresarios, with less cost and work, may be able to settle other 
interior lands of better climate and greater fertility. This colony 
and that of Sabinas, the Ayses and Atoyaque—the latter without 
empresarios—were formed almost at the same time and success- 
fully to my knowledge. They are also supplyiy g the country with 
provisions ; they have opened roads, and facilitated communication, 
by furnishing the means for crossing the rivers without danger and 
delay to which the traveler and the trader were previously exposed, 
Finally they have constructed regular houses and established many 
water mills to saw lumber, grind grain, and to remove seeds from 
cotton, contributing to the progress of population and_ public 
wealth, first by their industry, and also because they have con- 
siderably developed the breeding of stock and other branches 
hitherto unknown to the country. 

In my opinion these establishments and their leaders are worthy 
of the protection of the government; and, if, among them there 
be found defects, some objectionable men who are not loyal to 
the nation, and if signs of nationality be sought in vain—because 
all this announces to the thoughtful Mexican that nothing of his 
country exists there—let the blame rest upon the authorities and 
those who have left to themselves a population composed exclu- 
sively of natives of a neighboring power. To the general gov- 
ernment falls the task of regulating, teaching and correcting them. 
There is yet time, but let no alarming and prohibitive measures 
be used. Such measures are impossible to carry out, and only 
exasperate. Under the present order of things, since there are 
more than 20,000 persons there, no power on earth can prevent 
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the introduction of the Anglo-Americans into Texas and into our 
exposed frontier regions. 

The law of the 6th of April of 1830 was belated and, like all 
untimely things has caused many evils and no good, because, as 
soon as it forced the commissioner of the federal government into 
conflict with the laws of the state, it scandalized and opened the 
eyes of the Anglo-Americans, who, through a spirit of revenge and 
opposition have encouraged the introduction of dangerous men 
who infest Texas. It has contributed to their disorganization and 
to their aspirations for independence. It has driven out useful 
settlers and worthy empresarios who, through respect for the laws, 
have suspended many feasible projects that would be destined for 
the common good. The most effective way of preventing the 
exclusive colonization by Anglo-Americans is to use indirect 
means, that is, to encourage colonization among Mexicans and 
Europeans, and to deny the privilege to the former or to frus- 
trate the resources for so doing by legal but tactful measures— 
namely, by demanding guarantees and competent securities, so 
that even when empresarios come in from the North, they cannot 
compete with natives and Europeans that come favored with the 
preference and the inducements that the government can privately 
stipulate. Let the government give their agents a better recep- 
tion, at the same time, annuling all contracts granted to em- 
presarios who do not offer proof that they can complete their 
contracts, who have let three years pass—that is, half of the time 
conceded—without beginning the settlement, and who, for any 
cause whatever, have disregarded the laws and their agreements. 
Since all the existing concessions are more or less in this condi- 
tion, all of them might be done away with and the way made clear 
for the new project of colonization. 

At the end of last year, in addition to two immense earlier con- 
cessions that he has not yet finished settling, Saltillo granted to 
the empresario, Austin,’ all of the available land which, under 
the law of the 6th of April, should have been granted by contract 
to the government of the Union. This comprises more than 6,000 
square leagues of the best lands. These the said emprésario will 
never settle. He secured them in spite of the protest of a con- 
tractor namd Robertson, who claims to have a prior right thereto. 


*This was the grant to Austin and Williams. 
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He says, they deprived him of this because of the favoritism they 
show this gentleman [Austin] on all occasions. He has a just 
claim, although Austin stipulated that he would colonize with 
families of Mexicans and Europeans. It seems that, on account 
oi disorder and the lack of local administration, he has introduced 
many families from his native country, and, according to reports, 
another five hundred are entering. For these reasons, this under- 
taking is null in fact and should be so by law. 

Since the fundamental interests of the Mexicans and the orders 
of the government of the Union are involved, it seems to me that 
it would also be well to examine into and in part correct the con- 
cession granted to the Irishmen Pauver [Power] and Hudhison 
| Hewitson] which was agreed upon unwisely and without reflec- 
tion. It comprises all the extensive coast that stretches from the 
port of Matagorda to that of Corpus Christi. It embraces in its 
center the port called Copano since 1828. The six years fixed by 
the contract are now expiring. Besides they have stirred up dis- 
putes and opposition from the citizens of the old town of La Bahie 
and of the only colony of Mexicans in Texas which is directed 
by Don Martin de Leén, who claims part of the territory that 
these Irishmen insist upon, one of these men has arrived in com- 
pany with the commissioner of the state to take possession of it. 
The Mexicans have opposed this. Public tranquillity is endan- 
gered because they have demanded certain rights which the gen- 
eral government has recognized through the representation of its 
commissioner, but which have been denied and condemned by the 
legislature and the government of the state. Since the interest 
of the legally settled Mexicans and the orders of the government 
of the Union are involved, it seems to me that it would be well 
to examine into and to reject the grant in part. The general 
government should reserve for itself the right to settle the three 
ports included therein, for they will be of great importance to 
the nation. 

The grant to McMullen and McGloin, also Irishmen, lies be- 
tween Bahia, Bexar, and the Nueces River. It is very large and 
occupies one of the richest sections of Texas. Since it happens 
that the time for their contract is about to expire, they can count 
now only upon certain lazy Trish families from the United States. 
Notwithstanding the fact that they have secured an extension of 
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time, [ am assured that these empresarios will not fulfill their 
contract for lack of resources and enterprise. These two Irish 
colonies are at variance with each other, because of disputes over 
lands. In case the last named does not materialize, it is already 
promised to Diego Grant, a Scotchman. For this reason, I would 
not hesitate to urge its annulment and its adjudication to the Fed- 
eration. 

The grant on the Sabine, made on the encomienda system, and 
placed in the hands of a company from New York, is in a state 
of the greatest disorder. I am persuaded that the government is 
not unaware of the grave reasons that might be found for annul- 
ing or for putting it on a legal basis. All these vast tracts of 
land are now turned over to a group of adventurers or persons who, 
as a rule, are without resources and ability and who do not even 
have the welfare of humanity at heart, and who are only trying 
to make money. If these lands were adjudicated to the national 
government and united with others no less badly distributed yet 
valuable they would form the vehicle of a new and systematized 
project, together with a mixed colonization, which being extended 
and developed gradually to the limits of New Mexico and the 
upper banks of the Rio Bravo under the direction of the supreme 
federal powers and the vigilance of the local active authorities. 
would constitute the best and most reliable protection for the in- 
tegrity of the Republic. Thereby the efforts of the colonies and 
the government of the United States would be frustrated. 

Peace and commerce, says Mr. Ganilh in his political essay,* 
are the two poles around which the political transactions of mod- 
ern civilization revolve. Since the year 1786, all Europe has con- 
stantly been working to abolish, to diminish, or modify in the 
social order the obstacles that are opposed to the progress of in- 
industry, wealth, and commerce. At the same time it emphasizes 
the necessity of governing the nations by means of systems more 
or less liberal and in conformity with their moral and_ physical 
conditions. . . . I shall now fix my attention on the prohibi- 
tive measures and the general opposition that our statesmen have 


manifested against the true principles of free commerce and the 


‘Ganilh, Charles (1758-1836), Essai Politique sur le revenu public des 
peuples de Vantiquite: des Siecles modernes et Specialement de lw France 
et de V’Angletere, depuis le mioieu de Loe Siecle jusqu’au 19e. Paris, 
Giguet et Michaud, 1806. 
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development and enfranchisement of our impaired ports. All the 
better class of Mexicans know that these measures, among many 
others, have been the chief causes of the scandalous demoralization 
of the agents and administration of the custom houses, of the sup- 
port that has been given to the immense contraband trade, and 
the decrease of public revenue and the lack of progress of the 
national marine. Nevertheless, these dangerous measures are not 
destroyed and it even seems that they are more firmly entrenched 
because they are usually defended so tenaciously. 

In my former expositions concerning the affairs of Texas, I have 
already shown the utility and advantage that would result for the 
advancement of its colonization, by opening its ports to free com- 
merce and that no unfavorable results would result therefrom to 
the national public treasury. In my travels, I have checked this 
opinion and plan, by the practical knowledge acquired in the 
various localities. There are six navigable rivers, ports, and bays 
which are in touch with a maritime and commercial power. These, 
like natural canals, are beckoning people to open up mercantile 
connections with their vast coast and a neighboring unsettled re- 
gion. Only a fleet and armed force, and an extreme course ol 
discipline on the part of the custom houses would be able to resist 
them, as long as a mass of population and a regular political ad- 
ministration are not present to offer opposition in those uninhab- 
ited places. On the other hand, without first looking into and 
treating the subject of the development of the population and 
organization of Texas, although it were possible to avoid contra- 
band trade, the income of the custom houses would be so limited 
that they would hardly meet the expenses of their administration. 
As a result, the nation would be handicapped by maintaining use- 
less employees, who would be exposed to general demoralization 
without any favorable result. 

With the continuance of the collection of the custom house 
duties, and the prohibitive system in the ports of Texas, the de- 
velopment of the country and the progress of the population of 
the ports are paralyzed, because they either speculate on finding 
out of the way ports of entry, or, as I have felt and witnessed 
myself, they get an entry more easily by land from Natchitoches, 
a point through which the colonies near Nacogdoches and this same 
town are being supplied. Through Nacogdoches more than 
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200,000 very valuable skins pass by the same route as well as all 
the money that circulates in the country. By the legal opening of 
the rivers and sand bars of Sabinas, Neches, Trinidad, and Gal- 
veston, these articles could be sent out from that vicinity, thereby 
benefiting the new ports by increasing the population, and enlarg- 
ing the coasting and import and export trade. These things 
would necessarily develop through measures of saving and econ- 
omy and give life to those uninhabited places. 

The objection that could be urged against this economic and 
stimulating measure would be to argue that, after the ports of 
Texas were opened, opportunity and leeway would be given to 
contraband trade with the interior of the neighboring states which 
it is said is now going on. However, a stop will be put to con- 
traband trade although there will be a decrease in the tariff duties 
and the abolition of the prohibitive system, for it is to be expected 
that the next congress, urged on by an enlightened and regener- 
ated government, may provide for this decree. This may be 
avoided by establishing a guard in the convenient points of Rio 
Bravo, since there is not on its left bank any town except Laredo. 
It is very small and its citizens are engaged in stock raising. For 
all these reasons and others that I could mention, I believe the 
legal opening of ports on the coast of Texas for a definite period 
of time, to be wise and proper. I also believe that custom houses 
are objectionable when they are not properly manned and organ- 
ized. After this project is adopted it would, perhaps, be well for 
the regulation of the mercantile policy to establish a captain in 
the ports in charge thereof, who will look after the collection of 
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the tonnage and anchorage duties that could be set aside to form 
a fund for the construction of warehouses and wharfs, exempting 
or lowering in part the payment of the duties for boats which 
bring a certain number of families. Concerning the exemption 
from contributions and taxes for at least ten years in the terri- 
tories, I shall say nothing except that in the old province under 
the colonial system, none were known. Under the new order of 
things they exist to the dissatisfaction of many towns, notwith- 
standing the privileges accorded to the Port of Matagorda by the 
Spanish government from the year of 1805. This the national 


government recognized but never put into effect. 
When at first sight one thinks of the numerous difficulties and 
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obstacles that a project of this nature offers, without at the same 
time calculating the immense advantages of its results and the 
inexhaustible resources upon which a well administered and tran- 
quil nation can count, a sort of discouragement takes possession of 
one. In this conflict the greatest optimism tends to turn into 
despair. ; 

This undertaking is great in truth, and the difficulties are ob 
vious; but your Excellency presides over the Republic and the cir- 
cumstances are most advantageous for promoting and developing 
the sources of national riches, and applying certain funds badly 
distributed and more badly used that exist in defiance of religion, 


and provoke public misfortune. These can be nationalized for the 





benefit of the people and maintenance of the integrity of the Fed- 
eration. For the sake of our beloved country do not allow so 
} | 


favorable an opportunity to pass by. Let the abuses introduced 


m 
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by fanaticism in the time of ignorance be corrected. The greater 
part of the nation is forced by fate to demand this of the law- 
makers. Up to this time, because of unfounded fears, negligence 
or a lack of patriotism, disturbances and outbreaks which shake 
the social structure and arouse the indignation of the Mexicans 
have been prevalent but nevertheless, the outworn remains of the 
colonial administration continue to be in conflict with the social 
institutions adopted; and also with the development of the century 
and the demands of the country. These abuses preserve a germ 
of trouble of which the factions take advantage, in their turn. 
The time has arrived in which the people and not the factions by 
the agency of their representatives, may obtain those benefits which 
they lack and which, every resentful section of the country de- 
mands: that is, tranquility, constitutional reforms and social im- 
provements without revolutions. 

If then the dearest interests of the country are endangered, if 
the national honor and the most essential duties of the supreme 
powers of the Federal Union demand the adoption of urgent and 
effective measures to save and assure the political existence of the 
old province of Texas and northern frontier country, I trust, most 
Excellent Sir, that my observations will not be in vain. There 
are my opinions which I give you, and you will receive also, Your 
Excellency, the distinguished considerations of my profound regard. 

God and Liberty, 
February 2, 1833. Tadeo Ortiz [Rubric] 


Matamores, 
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[A note of February 28, 1833, stated that the subject of this 
) 


memoir was to be referred to the Secretary of Relations, and he, 
on March 20, agreed that it should be submitted to congress. | 


This was Ortiz’s final monograph on the necessity for coloniz- 
ing the frontiers of Mexico with native and European immigrants 
as a bulwark for the integrity of the Republic. For twelve years 
he had labored in season and out of season to convince the Fed- 
eral authorities that the danger in Texas was acute due to the 
successive encroachments of various Indian tribes who were sul- 
lenly giving way before the steadily advancing hordes of North 
American frontiersmen resolutely bent upon securing choice lands 
upon which to found their homes and upon inducing the United 
States to support their claims whenever possible. 

He had at last aroused the government to the imperative neces- 
sity for the immediate inauguration of a systematic program of 
colonization under his personal supervision; but death claimed 
him before he could even put his cumbersome and complicated 
machinery into operation. The coming event cast a shadow be- 
fore, for in August, 1833, Austin wrote from Mexico City to his 
friend Williams, saying: “All is suspended by cholera—all is 
melancholy—with death and civil war. It is said that upwards 
of 16,000 have died.” However during the few remaining months 
of his life, Ortiz devoted his attention to the exacting task of secur- 
ing the paltry sums needed for his immediate personal expenses 
and for the transportation and equipment of the few colonists 
he could gather. 

The first to apply were three Mexican women who, in May, con- 
sented to go to Texas on condition that their husbands should be 
granted lands after they had served out their prison terms in the 
presidios of that province or had been pardoned for good con- 
duct. The sum of 145 pesos needed for their transportation ex- 
penses was allowed under the law of April 6, 1830. But, though 
Ortiz made every effort to spread abroad information of the won- 
derful possibilities of far-away Texas and to urge settlement 
there, us a patriotic duty, there is no evidence to indicate that 


either these three poor women or other Mexicans ever emigrated 


to that province as a result of his plans. 
I 
The prospect for securing foreign immigrants was even more 
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discouraging. Ortiz wrote in August that he had heard through 
friends that there were many poor Germans, Swiss, Dutch, and 
Irish in the United States who would be glad to move to Texas 
if their expenses could be paid. But the government demanded 
that all applicants must be accustomed to outdoor work such as 
farming and stock raising. Besides, the impoverished govern- 
ment could not at once furnish 50,000 pesos required for the ex- 
penses of locating the two hundred families that Ortiz thought 
absolutely essential for the establishment of a successful colony 
as a make-weight against the Americans who were literally pour- 
ing into Texas. 

On August 14th, however, Ortiz was heartened by the issuance 
of his commission as director of colonization at a salary of 5,000 
pesos per annum and so sanguine was he of final success that, 
before setting out on his journey to the United States to search 
for immigrants and to ascertain whether or not that govern- 
ment would support Austin in case he attempted to make him- 
self independent, he petitioned his government to grant him ten 
leagues of land along the Gulf coast as well as the island of 
Bergantine, off Matagorda Bay, or San José, in Aransas Bay so 
that he might not be a burden upon the nation in his old age. 
This done, he resolutely set forth for Vera Cruz in spite of the 
fact that the epidemic was spreading rapidly along the coast 
country. 

But he could not collect the money appropriated for his ex- 
penses until he had frantically appealed to the vice-president ; 
and, even then he had to be content with a hundred or so pesos 
in cash and a promise that the rest would be deposited for him 
at New Orleans. At last on October 12, he sailed on the steamer 
“Spark” but six days later he died from the cholera, which he 
had contracted while waiting for the few pesos absolutely needed 
for traveling expenses. Civil war had paralyzed the entire nation. 
Death had removed Ortiz. His plans were thus aptly character- 
ized by Austin when he wrote to Samuel M. Williams: 

“Tadeo Ortiz has been sent out to the United States by the 
Government on some mysterious mission, but what it is [ can- 
not tell—some say it is to take Poles or Germans or somebody 
else to Texas to dam out the North Americans—stop the Missis- 


sippi with a dam of straw.” 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITITER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XI 


Thursday the 28th weather warm occasional Showers had a 
very fine Party a[t] Mayfields last night. a number of Ladies 
from the Country were present enjoyed myself very much— Major 
Reyley left here this morning early— Major Mayfield and family 
left here at about 11 A. M. Major and Mrs. Mayfield were on 
Horseback, a large number of citizens accompanied them as far 
as the first little Brook where Judge Hart, in the name of The 
People of Nacogdochez bid farewell to Mayfield & Lady, in such 
a feeling and solem manner as drew Tears from all present. 
Major Mayfield answered in the same manner— they then pro- 
ceeded on their journey, and the Citizens returned, to Town— 
translated a Title for John Chisum. Mail arrived from the East— 
no news— 

Fryday the 29th October warm wet weather— not any business 
doing today. heard from Red River County, am informed that the 
Persons living on the League of Land near Clarksville, are willing 
to enter upon a Compromise, expect to go up there with General 
Rusk next district court—Miss E. Sims at Tea to night played 
several fine marches on the Piano— Bill Simms arrived in Town 
this Evening 

Saturday the 30th Rain, Rain, Rain— Chas 8. Taylor returned 
fast night from Austin, obtained the Patent for my Father in 
Liaw’s League & Labor of Land, brings no very particular News, 
the Santa feé Expedition has not been heard from. our Lodge 
met once more tonight, is to meet again next Saturday, to make a 
Strong effort to finish the Rooms over the Court House— re- 
ceived a letter from G. W. Sinks Chief Clerk of Post office Depart- 
ment, Drawing upon me for $470.00 I owe nothing to the De- 
partment, which is acknowledged in the Letter, but poor Devils 


it was their only chance 
Sunday the 31st October very hard Rain with a considerable 
Storm last night after 11 oclock— Send of mail to west & north, 
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Diary of Adolphus Sterne 


wrote to the Past master at Clarksville respecting my League of 
Land— People commenced coming into Town for Court— to 
morrow. Wrote a Letter directed to the Post master at Clarks- 
ville proposing to compromise with the Persons on my Land 

Monday the first November rain, and Strong wind, in the 
fore part of the night, very cold towards morning— this is the day 
the District Court is to commence the Sheriff opened Court, but 
no judge as yet Mr. Gould the Only Lawyer as yet has arrived this 
Evening, the Town is full of People, made a proposition to Joseph 
Ables to go on to New York— not decided upon as yet— a draft of 
Eight Dollars in Silver was drawn on me* which I rejected, having 
before this, agreably to a Letter to that effect received orders to sel 
the silver for Texas monay, which I did— [Note in document: | 
(*Draft was drawn by chief Clerk of Post office Department 

Tuesday november the 2d Cold nights—warm days— Judge 
Terrill arrived here to day in time to open Court at 10 A. M. 
organized, drafted grand jury, gave them an appropriate charge— 
adjourned till 3 P. M. immediately after Court, the sale of 
Douglass’s Estate Commenced, negroes sold very high— I pur- 
chased in Copartnershipp with Judge Terrill a League of Land for 
$2000 situated above Joseph Dursts, on the west Bank of the 
angelina, originaly granted to Helena Kemble being one of 4 
Leagues granted to her— was appointed interpreter and Transla- 
tor to the Court for the Present term, and took the Oath of office— 

Wednesday the 3d November 1841 weather Same as yesterday 
—Lawyer Jennings, Scurry, & Hyde arrived from San Augustin, 
got final judgment, in a case in which the Estate of Ogilvy is plain- 
tiff vs N. Norriss Mr Border County Clerk of San Augustin in 
Town received a Bill of sale from Robin Casey for the Ballance of 
the Land below my field paid one Hundred Dollars in Hogs, which 
were received by John 8S. Roberts. 

Thursday the 4th Court in session, much business doing. 
Judge Terrill is a Business man— Judge Jack arrived from 
Shelbyville, opened Court there but the grand jury could not find 
any Bills— Oh! dear what a moral County Shelbyville is—? 

Friday the 5th cold nights warm days— Court going on beuti- 
fully Judge Terrill the best judge ever presided here— Judge Jack 
left this morning for Spring Creek County, John Hall of Crockett 
still in Town, waiting to get hold of the man which killed Me- 
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Keever at Kingsborough— Town full of Pevple, an attempt was 
made to get the Piano Forte of Mrs Emanuel— but cant do it— 
Saturday the 6th weather beutifull court in Session, an im- 
portant Case was decided by Judge Terrill to day, to wit— that 
if a Certificate issued to any Person as assignee it is evidence that 
the assignee must have shown before the original Board of Land 
Comrs that he was so— which IF belive to be a just and equitable 
decision— General Henderson arrived Judge Terril went to Jno 
Dursts— Henderson & Jennings stayed at my House to night 

Sunday the 7th November Cold night— warm day wrote to 
the Post master general, about the Draft paid Caldwell of $650.00 
also $60 to Mrs. Hubert— the acceptance of a draft in favor of 
Mrs. Hubert for $470, the refusal of one for Eight Dollars par 
funds, having agreably to an Order of the Department of 16th 
Octobr 1840 exchanged the Silver for Texas Treasury notes, the 
western mail arrived last Evening late, brought no news of im- 
portance, exept a probable rupture between England & the U. 
States, but this has been the song so long as to be looked upon as 
mere talk— translated to day a deed to 24 Leagues of Land sold 
to Sam Houston & P. Sublett by the grantee vicente Padilla— 

Monday the Sth weather mild, South wind— dispatched East- 
ern mail, received a deed to the League of Land from Doctor Starr, 
purchased at the sale on the 2nd inst gave a mortgage on the Land, 
and my note for $2000.00 gave Judge Terrell and Jno. M. Watkins 
as securities this League belongs half to Judge Terrill, and I am 
bound to make him a Deed for the same, and he is bound to pay 
one half of the purchase monay— Court still in session the Land 
Case of Smith vs Watkins came up— was put off in consequence of 
an informality of the return of Ferriss who was ordered last court 
to survey the Tract, 

Tuesday the 9th weather warm & sultry— Court still in ses- 
sion Criminal Dockit— Col Pierpoint arrived from Shelbyville, 
paid him $9.50 par funds on account. Staid at my House. 

Wednesday the 10th Warm, Cloudy, sultry weather Pierpoint 
started to day, court in session, the criminal Docket goes off easy 
no body found guilty and if found guilty escapes punishment. I 
dont quite like the proceedings, yet there is no blame to be attached 


to the Judge, nor district Attorney, Wm Scurry who on this day 
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made a very Eloquent Speach against Bigamy with which an in- 
dividual named Bigham was accused, and aquitted, 

Thursday the 11th Cloudy rainy weather— at 12 at noon com- 
menced Raining, keeps at it at 3 P. m. court in Session, cases rat- 
tled off like lightning mail arrived from the East, brought nothing 
new no mail from the U. States 

Fryday the 12th rain. rain. rain. Court in Session. grand 
jury discharged, many indictments found against many individuals 
of this County, all fudge in my opinion, the Honble Mr. Danger- 
field Senator from Bexar arrived to day, at my House to night, one 
of those who will guard the Ship from wreck or foe may be so. 

Saturday the 13th fine weather. Dangerfield left this morn- 
ing at 10 A. M. Court adjourned till next Wednesday, Judge Ter- 
rill purchased young W. Lacy’s Place on the upper San Antonio 
Road for 2300 dollars— him and genl Henderson left here after 
dinner, mail arrived from Austin. Congress in session K. L. An- 
derson of San Augustin elected speaker— good choice— an 
Extra of the Austin City Gazette containing all the correspondence 
of the new Revolutionary Party in Mexico of which Santa ana 
is the head, the Plan was no doubt concocted at Mango de Clavo 
but Pronunciado in Jalisco. Texas ought to be on the look out, we 
will be either eternal friends or foes if the revolutionary party 
succeeds— 

Sunday November the 14th fine weather— send of western & 
northern mails— wrote a long letter to K. H.Muse, our Senator 
about matters & things in general— read the messav | message | 
of President Lamar to Congress, an able well written document & 
if Congress carries out the wholesome advise given, Texas will be 
itself again— but I am fearfull a foul crowd will veto any thing, 
coming from our worthy chief magistrate S .. . s are so plenty 
that honesty will be in the back ground, Oh! tempora, oh mores 

Monday the 15th very fine weather— the Crowd of People who 
were in Town a few days ago are all of for home— Silvester Bossier 





returned from the west with nine negroes run away from the State 
of Louisiana, the Ballance of the day is a perfect Blank— 
Tuesday the 16th very fine weather, Jasper from Crockett 
arrived, purchased a grey Horse of Capt English gave him up T. 
H. Rodgers’ note for 280$ and his own for $300— took the Horse 
and his note for $230.00 in good notes on solvent people in this 
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County, also paid him the hire of the negro Jim and his wife 
untill the 25th December next sold F. v. d. Hoya T. H. Rodgers’s 
note for 207$ received part in Texas Treasury notes, the ballance 
to be paid in goods, which I have as yet not received the note I 
have delivered and endorsed, the Horse I have received. every 
body in high Spirits!!! 

Wednesday the 17th beutifull weather— Court Commenced 
again to day, Town full of People, the Trial of Burroughs for Kill- 
ing McKeever was put off till next Court, Col Ochiltree in Town, 
he wants to purchase a piece of Land in this County paid Tax on 
Mrs. Sternes’s property— did not pay mine, will do so probably— 
I am not sure till the government pays me 94 dollars they took 
from me wrongfully in George T. Walters and Juan Clemente 
Cortes’s Head right— Judge Terrill, and general Henderson at 
my house 

Thursday the 18th November fine weather Rawls and others 
were put upon their trial to day, for hanging willis, the Horse thief 
Duffield, Rusk, Burke, Jenning, and Wm K. Scurry made eloquent 
speachez Court adjourned till to morrow 

Fryday the 19th weather continues fine Trial of Rawls et all 
was went into again this morning;— they were all aquitted— 
traded Horses to day with Col Raguet, got a Bay Poney and Two 
hundred Dollars in Notes for the grey I purchased a few days ago 
from Wm K. English— gave a Dancing Party at my House in 
the Evening— House crowded— every body was here, every body 
enjoyed themselves very much broke up at 3 A. M. 

Saturday the 20th Cloudy weather— Court adjourned— reced 
$75.00 as interpreter during the present term, loaned John Nor- 
riss $50.00 Texas monay, a General Davis from Tennessee Arrived, 
he says he is agent for a man named McLemore who claims Eleven 
Leagues of Land, granted to Dolores Martines; nous veréns 

Sunday the 21st November warm, Clowdy weather rained early 
in the morning; at 8 A. M. Started for Douglass in Company 
with the Masonic fraternity of this place, for the purpose of paying 
a tribute of respect to our deceased Brother Wm. Burton who died 
last summer, a large concourse of People attended, all joyned the 
Procession, and all were much gratifie¢d— Judge Terrill left for 
Burnett County Court— Jasper dito— Rusk do. Emile Sampeyrac 
arrived to day, was not here to see him, General Davis left for the 
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west about ten waggons with Emigrants passed our Town to day— 

Monday the 22 very fine weather, send off the Eastern mail, 
at home nearly all day attending to repairing fences round the 
field,— Mrs Forbes very sick, Mrs. Sterne sat up with her till 
ai PE. 

Tuesday the 23rd very fine weather— Town very dull, Emi- 
grants coming in fast. Charles Hall of Crockett passed trough to 
day with his Family for the U. S., wrote a long letter to Mrs 
Kessler the widow of H. Kessler of Houston respecting the land 
I sold to N. A. Bonzano her late Father, send the Letter and other 
Documents by Mr. George Bondies who is to receive $120.00 for 
me or return me the Papers intrusted to his Care, the land in 
question is on the angelina, and on the white Rock fork of the 
Trinity originaly granted to Maria Josefa Sanchez I paid $120.00 
(principal & interest) for an improvement on the Angelina part 
of Mr Bonzano’s part, which must be refunded or the Claim to the 
white rock fork Land: given up to me as an equivalent the Heirs 
of Bonzano have choice— Mr Bondies is authorized to settle the 
matter as stated in my letter of to day directed to the widow Henry 
Kessler (Kept no Copy) 

Wednesday the 24th November very fine weather nearly sum- 
mer heat. Cloudy towards night— nothing doing in Town, Bon- 
dies started for Houston took my Papers eta for the widow Kess- 
ler,— busy repairing fences all day, Mrs Forbes very sick— 

Thursday the 25th very, very, very, Cold— mail arrived from 
East, brought nothing of any Consequence, a Ball this night at 
Wm Arnolds— 

Fryday the 26th Judge mason from Shelby County arrived 
from Austin, not much news of any importance, indians plenty on 
the frontier— Danger in going to Austin. Single— Sheriff of 
Shelby County deposited in my hands Texas monay Audited 
Claims, eta to the amount of the Treasury on my arrival at 
Austin— 

Saturday the 27th Novr very cold. cold. Cold. making 
preparations to start for Austin. several Persons accompanying 
Ned Roberts started for Crokett Court, Burke an eminent attorney 
and Counsilor, who lately defended Allison Lewis accused of Killing 
amannamed .. . [blank] in Sabine County was brutally at- 
tacket and bruised by three men on account of the Part Burke 
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took— oh! tempora oh! mores! Mail arrived from west, no news 
from Austin, no papers exept the Houstonian from the City of 
Houston, something must be wrong sure— 

Sunday the 28th very hard frost last night very cold all day— 
wrote nearly all day Send of both mails (west and north) wrote 
to the County Surveyor of Austin County, to send me the field 
notes of Vital Flores, to Austin expecting to [pay ?] all dues eta at 
that place, wrote a Communication to Canfield of the Red Lander, 
to be send in to morrows mail still arranging Documents to go 
on to Austin went up town after supper, purchased a fine Horse 
of Wm K. English, gave his own note for $230 Charles Sim’s note 
for $80, and on which there is $24 interest, the rest to make 
up $400.00 I am to do some Business for English for [ste] at 
Austin, and in ease I do not succeed in doing his Business (col- 
lecting from Government) he is to pay me at all events something 
for my trouble, and the rest is payable in some note on a good man. 

Monday the 29th November very, very cold— fine day to day, 
send of mail to the East, received the Horse of Wm K. English 
and paid him as stated in my yesterdays Journal, arranged my 
Justices of the Peace matters so that any person can at a glimps 
see all that is necessary. sat with Judge Hart in Probate Court 
to day— four Horse waggons two Carriages & 42 negroes passed 
trough to day towards the west, Genl Pinkney Henderson passed 
trough to day— Mr Nelson went towards Crockett to day— 

Tuesday the 30th November very hard frost last night 
weather moderated to day at 2 P. M. South wind blowing, but 
not very warm this Evening at 6 P. M. got all my Papers which 
I am to take on to Austin, getting ready to Start four waggons, 
2 Carriages and forty three negroes passed to day for the west— 

Wednesday December the 1st 1841°° Cloudy— left home for 
Austin received $5 par monay from Mr Millard $30 Texas Treas- 
ury notes from David Muckleroy to get out a Patent for him. 
$1.50 par— from J. C. Morrisson for a Patent of Jack Hyde Jr. 
also $25.00 par funds trom F. T. Philipps to get Patents, went 
to John Durst’s stopped for the night 16 miles— 

Thursday December 2d rainy rough weather left Dursts in the 
rain accompanied by John Durst, his Son Lewis, Esqr Ewing, Mr 


“The second manuscript volume of Sterne’s Diary begins with this 
entry. 


Poa 
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Jimpsey from Red River, and three Mexicans passed by Joseph 
Dursts. where James Durst joined us & one Mexican— went to 
Bradshaws, and campt for the night 23 miles 

Fryday December 3d fair Cold weather left very early in the 
morning, passed by Masters’s & Crockett. Ned Roberts trial going 
on for Murder— Mistrial— went to Collin Alldridges Staid all 
night 40 miles. 

Saturday December 4th left very early weather very fine bor- 
rowed a double Barrelled gun of C. Alldridge, to go trough the 
upper Route. Arrived on the Banks of the Trinity opposite Bose- 
man’s Ferry at 12 noon Camped here to wait for Judge G. W. 
Terrill and Col Leonard Williams who will go on with us— Mr 
Jimpsey left us to go the lower Route— 17 miles 

Sunday the 5th very fine weather, many Thousands of Thou- 
sands wild Pidgeons flew over Our Encampment last Eve- 
ning & this Morning, two of the Pack mules got away last night, 
did not get them till late this afternoon, Judge Terrill and Col 
Williams joined us this afternoon several gentleman from Red 
River Counties passed to day to go on to Austin, We crossed the 
River and Camped for the night on the west Bank having only 
traveled One mile 

Monday the 6th very fine weather had a good nights rest left 
at 7 A. M. dined at Bob Rodgers’s and camped for the night on 
the west Bank of the Nava Soto 39 miles 

Tuesday the 7th left at 7 A. M. passed trough Tinnensville to 
Cedar Creek 8 miles. Crossed the Brassos at Nashville, and 
camped a mile below Town— 39 miles— 
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THOMAS FRANKLIN HARWOOD 


Thomas Franklin Harwood, President of the Texas State His- 
torical Association, died at his home in Gonzales, Texas, Febru- 
ary 7, 1929, at the age of seventy-one. “Judge” Harwood, as he 
was called because of his eminence as a lawyer, had devoted years 
of unselfish labor to the collection of a valuable library where 
books and manuscripts on Texas and the Southwest were given 
an honored place; had presented to the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Texas through the Association the splendid collection of 
the Amasa Turner Papers and other documents of great histori- 
cal value; he had contributed to THE QuARTERLY articles replete 
with information garnered from his long residence in Texas; and 
had labored unselfishly for the upbuilding of the Association and 
for the support of historical study in the Southwest. The Texas 
State Historical Association has suffered an irreparable loss in 
the death of Judge Harwood, and the members of the Executive 
Council of the Association herewith express to his bereaved family 
their own personal sorrow and their deepest and _ sincerest 


sympathy. 
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